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lhe Famous Mormon Tabernacle in Course of Building. 


Showing the method 


THE 


By ARTHUR 

F Mormonism could be invested with red 

robes, and transplanted from the salt beds 

and alfalfa fields of Utah to the royal 
palaces of France, it would perhaps be 
easier to see how the title, ‘‘The Mormon 
Richelieu’’ applies to George Q. Cannon, 
sometime Delegate to Congress—and, while 
this article is being written, prospective 
United States Senator from the Territory of 
Utah—and for many years one of the First 
Presidency of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints. Mr. Cannon is a plain 
citizen in black, who travels without equerry 
and kisses no crucifix. His church exists in 
a country which has no kings, and is sup- 
posed to have no political priesthood. Yet, 
though there be no robes in the modern 
Zion, and though there have been few out- 


of constructing the enormou 


MORMON 


unsupported roof 


RICHELIEU 
I. STREET 


ward signs of a vice-regency of God, there 
has been an institution as self-assertive as 
was the Church of Rome in the days of 
Louis XIII. ; and there is a man to-day, Mr. 
Cannon, who has played in his modern sphere 
as dramatic a part as the great Cardinal, 
and who has been as much praised and as 
much damned. 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints—which is the long official title 
for what is popularly known as Mormonism 

approached as closely to founding and 
maintaining upon the American continent 
a thorough hierarchy as a man of republican 
principles may care to contemplate. Brig- 
ham Young’s powerful hand, building up 
from the infectious visions of Joseph Smith, 


and working upon the comparatively unedu- 
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Headquarters of the First Presidency of the Mormon Church. 


The small house 


vated and certainly very docile elements 
which were brought from many portions of 
dissatisfied Christendom into the valley of 
the Great Salt Lake, constructed an amaz- 
ingly solid and coherent establishment. It 
was an establishment that builded towns 
and went into the making of cloths and the 
selling of merchandise, the growing of hay 
and the laying of steel rails, the founding 
of universities and the cultivation of art and 
the drama—all for the glory of God and the 
prosperity of the Church. It sent men to 
Congress in the name of a party which was 
equivalent to the name of the Church, and 
petitioned Congress to grant its people 
statehood under a denomination chosen from 
the sacred vocabulary. Until disturbed by 
the entrance of non-believers into the neigh- 
borhood, it was an absolute union of church 
and state. By the time Cannon came into 
the ascendancy, the institution had gained 
a membership of over 100,000 persons, and 
was extending its influence and converts 
into surrounding territories. 

Manxland produced Mr. Cannon. He 
came into Mormondom with his parents, 
who were related to Apostle Taylor, when 
he was only fifteen years of age, and he 
has never been out of the institution. He 
has seen and participated in everything it 
has done. He crossed the plains with it in 
1846, and settled down with it in- Utah in 
1847. He was out making converts for it 
in California and Hawaii while Brigham 
Young was laying its material foundation in 


at the third gate, to the 


right, is where Mr. Cannon is to be found 

the deserts along the Great Salt Lake. He 
was translating the Mormon Bible into the 
Hawaiian language and conducting a Mor- 
mon newspaper in San Francisco in the 
period when the Church was seeking to 
spread itself into the books and periodicals 
of the time. And finally, when he and the 
Church were both grown strong together, 
he was back in Utah as the private secretary 
to Brigham Young and the confidential agent 
of the organization in most of its public 
affairs. 

Most men are satisfied to reach positions 
of influence and authority at the age of 
thirty-five. Mr. Cannon, however, became 
an apostle, and went into the inner sanc- 
tuary of the Church of Latter Day Saints 
at the early age of thirty. It is easy to sur- 
mise how he attained to the dignity. His 
relationship to the Apostle Taylor first gave 
him the favor of Brigham Young, and his 
own long and faithful service as Brigham’s 
private secretary gained him the great lead- 
er’s thorough confidence. But it is probably 
not so easy to estimate the importance to 
him and to the Church of these early re- 
sponsibilities. 

Anti-polygamy began its attacks when 
Mr. Cannon was compelled by his public 
position to receive the brunt of the 
charges. He has never gotten fully away 


from the fight, although the situation is 
vastly altered to-day, since polygamy has 
ceased to be an approved doctrine of Lat- 
ter Day Saints. 


In 1862, when the Mor- 
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mons framed a provisional constitution and 
dispatched Mr. Cannon and W. H. Hooper 
to Washington to petition for a grant of 
statehood, and to act as Senators should 
the petition be granted, Mr. Cannon and 
his associate were rebuffed on the ground 
that the Mormons. were polygamous. The 
only net result of the mission was the enact- 
ment by Congress of a law making polygamy 
criminal. 

In 1872 Mr. Cannon was a Delegate from 
the Territory of Utah to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, but his seat was contested on 
the ground that he was a Mormon and a 
polygamist. Time and again from 1872 to 
1882 the same contest was raised by com- 
petitors who had secured no more than a 
twentieth of the votes with which he had 
been elected. In the period from 1878 to 
1882 his continued presence in Congress 
in spite of his polygamy was the storm 
centre of a wave of popular opposition and 
passion, beside which the recent outburst 
against Mr. Roberts has been only a vibra- 
tion in a tub. Yet Mr. Cannon adhered 
unwaveringly to his professed principles, 
withstood an amount of personal vilifica- 
tion in Congress and in the press and pul- 
pit of the country that has hardly been 
equaled in American history, and retired 
from his office when compelled to do so 
under the will of the House in 1882, with 
undaunted reiteration of the divinity of the 
polygamous institution. From 1882 to 1890 
he underwent a series of persecutions and 

’ 
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martyrdoms, including exile from his home 
and imprisonment, and still refused, in con- 
junction with his associates in the Presi- 
dency of the Church, to yield a fraction of 
his doctrine or to erase an iota of his 
claims of being obedient to the voice of 
the Lord. It was only when the supreme 
law, and the supreme power of the United 
States rendered the practice of plural mar- 
riages an impossibility, and when resistance 
would have been fatal to the Church itself 
and to all its divinities and all its preach- 
ings, that he finally surrendered his views. 

Mr, Cannon has had inducements and prac- 
tical persuasions sufficient to lead any one 
who was less permeated with his religion to 
abandon the difficulties into which his relig- 
ion was constantly throwing him, and to 
undertake the life of the ordinary man of 
the world. But he has clung to his clerical 
post and executed his elaborate clerical 
duties without pause and without alteration. 
In 1871, when he was thirty-four years of 
age, Mr. Cannon was made a director in the 
railroad built by the Mormons from Salt 
Lake City to Ogden. In the same year he 
was appointed to a similar post in the big 
Zion Co-operative Mercantile Institute that 
Brigham Young founded, and which does an 
annual business at the present time amount- 
ing to over $6,000,000. In the latter part 
of the eighties and the early part of the 
nineties he became one of the chief promo- 
ters of the proposed Salt Lake and Los 
Angeles railroad, and also one of the builders 
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Ihe Saltair Beach Bathing Pavilion. 
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702 Ainslee’s 
of the enormous and beautiful Saltair Bath- 
ing Pavilion in the Great Salt Lake. Several 
times he was at the gateway to great wealth 
from investments in mines, yet at no time 
did he relinquish his priesthood to become a 
miner. Beginning with 1871, he was the 
. official editor of the Church organ, the Deseret 
_ News of the present day, and the founder 
of a still surviving and influential paper 
known as the Juvenile Instructor. Yet he 
did not convert himself into an editor. As 
a missionary he became a translator and a 
student of languages, and throughout his 
many years, scholarly tendencies have ad- 
hered to him. Yet he isa priest before he 
is a scholar, and he leaves the translating of 
the Book of Mormon to others. 

When the mines and other features of 
Western pioneering first began to attract 
Gentiles in considerable numbers to Utah, 
Mr. Cannon was probably as blind as the 
rest of his people to the serious bearing 
the new immigration would some day have 
on the exclusive little community which the 
Mormons had reared. Brigham Young fore- 
saw it so little as to preach ‘‘blood atone- 
ment,’’ until that extraordinary policy ap- 


proached murder so nearly as to be no longer’ 


tenable. It was only when the Gentiles 
with whom the Mormons would not trade, 
the mission ministers whose chapels re- 
mained empty while the ‘‘ward meeting 
houses’’ of the Saints were filled, the law- 
yers and politicians whom the Mormons 
would not consult, and, not least of all, 
the women to whom the plural marriages 
were an offense, united to denounce them 
and hurl anathemas and demand legislation 
against them, that any part of Mormon- 
dom, Cannon or others, realized the catas- 
trophe. 

Conceive of a people, including leaders 
and laity, who have witnessed for nearly 
thirty years only the steady growth and suc- 
cess of their propaganda, and the confirma- 
tion in this way of their claims to their divin- 
ity, and you have the position of Mormondom 
when in 1877 Mr. Cannon was admitted to 
first presidency. Then bring this people 
suddenly to the discovery that a small re- 
tinue of dissenters, who have lived beside 
them for a number of years, and who ap- 
parently have been the playthings of their 
religious contempt, have thrown them to 
the feet of an almighty law which not only 
contradicts their own but commands its 
subordination, and you have the position 
of Mormondom in 1882 when Mr. Cannon 
was unseated from his political honors, and 
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was sent home to wrestle with new elements, 
and to find a way to keep his people and 
himself alive, and their faith and their hopes 
intact. 

To complete the conception, render the 
new tasks equivalent to a loss from the 
beginning—a contest against odds which is 
as futile as for a boy to make battle against 
a cohort--and you have the position of 
Mormondom and of Mr. Cannon when they 
arose to the appreciation in 1888 that the 
only chance for them lay in the exercise of 
cunning rather than of force. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat the dark 
history of 1882 to 1888 when over five 
hundred Mormons were convicted of polyg- 
amy and sentenced to various terms in the 
penitentiary, and when Mr. Cannon himself 
spent many months in exile lest he should 
be apprehended and be put out of the way 
of his people. Suffice it to say that little 
by little the Church came to a sense of its 
helplessness, and that in 1890 it completely 
gave up its attempt to uphold polygamy or 
to maintain that its own laws, as the laws of 
(sod, were superior to those of the United 
States. Many an institution laying so much 
stress upon one article of its creed as did 
the Latter Day Saints would have gone to 
pieces upon the final collapse of that doc- 
trine. But such has not been the case with 
the Latter Day Saints. There was, and there 
is, something more in their religion than 
polygamy. It was to the reassembling of 
all the Church’s forces, under the new dis- 
pensation, to the restoring of the great or- 
ganization to a position of strength and in- 
fluence and a security against dissolution 
that the life of Mr. Cannon, following his 
Congressional period, appears to have been 
so ably devoted. Nothing is more strikingly 
illustrative of the shrewd and masterful re- 
sources which he brought to bear upon his 
new task than the promptness with which, 
after the accession to the Presidency by 
Mr. Cleveland and the inauguration under 
his administration of a policy of concilia- 
tion, Mr. Cannon and his associates came 
out of their hiding ‘‘on the underground,”’ 
and put into operation a policy professing 
to be fully as conciliative as that of the 
President, and going at once to the heart 
of the whole controversy with the Gentiles. 

The action taken was nothing less than 
the concession to the Gentiles of that for 
which they had long contended, and over 
which their wrath at the Mormons had 
grown most intense, namely, are presenta- 
tion in the territorial legislature propor- 
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tional to their numbers in the community. 
It was an act apparently of simple justice, 
but the craft of it was evident within a 
short time, when the Gentiles discovered 
that instead of having achieved an in- 
creased political power themselves, they 
had simply forced the Mormons into a new 
line of self-assertion. The Church had 
granted that more non-Mormon legislators 
should exist, but it had not taken away 
from itself the right to name those legisla- 
tors. In other words, where Mormon power 
up to that time had been confined to Mor- 
mon affairs, this new stroke of policy 
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tion of his Councillors, of whom Mr. Can- 
non was the leader. 

It was from the date of the admission of 
the Gentiles to the Legislature that the 
real measure of Mr. Cannon’s clerico-re- 
ligious acuteness and strength began to tell. 
What had been done to placate the non- 
Mormons seemed to involve every manner 
of theological, mercantile, financial and 
political interest of the Church. It de- 
veloped some years later the question of 
the right of the clergy to interfere in the 
participation of one of its own members 
in active contest for political office. It 











Interior of the Great Tabernacle on the Occasion of the Funeral of President Woodruff. 


I pictur hows the Apostl the Presidents of the Seventies, 


the Elders, the noted Mormon Choir of 200 voices; also the 


great organ, once the 


largest in the world. 


carried its influence out into the regime of 
the enemy. It planted the Church squarely, 
and, as it subsequently proved, irrevocably 
in as strategically important a position in 
the territorial politics as it had occupied 
before the conquest of polygamy. 

The reason that Utonians attribute this 
new course of the Church to Mr Cannon is 
that the somewhat sturdy President Taylor 
had died while on the ‘‘underground,’’ and 
that there had come into his place Wilford 
Woodruff, a man of piety and devotion, of 
honesty and tenacity of purpose, too, but 
abhorrent of strife and confessedly willing 
to give the rougher affairs into the direc- 


brought to an issue the tangled monetary 
situation of the numerous business con- 
cerns in which the Church was vitally im- 
plicated. It precipitated a contest within 
the Church itself as to whether it should 
give its allegiance, by indirection if not by 
explicit attitude, to one or other of the 
national parties. 

The first of these incidents was the Gen- 
tile rebellion, two years after the famous 
conciliation order, against the power which 
the Mormon cunning had reserved. The 
rebellion took a determined and, for a 
time, final form. It was led by the same 
influences that had kept up the anti-polyg- 
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Present Appearance of Salt Lake City. 


Showing in the foreground the Tithing Offices, or the 
amy agitation since 1878—influences with 
which for the balance of his career to the 
present date Mr. Cannon was to have a 
more or less personal and dramatic conflict. 
Under the direction chiefly of the Salt 
Lake Tribune and its widely known proprie- 
tor, Mr. ‘‘Pat’? H. Lannan, the Gentiles 
went into Washington in 1890 to demand 
that the Mormons be disfranchised. They 
alleged continuance of polygamy and un- 
willingness to conform to the laws and 
customs of the United States. Mr. Lan- 
nan’s influence with the Republican party 
then in Washington was very great, and 
Utah’s record, so far as there had been any 
on national party lines up to that time, was 
Democratic. A sharp and vigorous cam- 
paign brought to a focus the Cullom bill 
and made the probabilities look blue for 
the Saints. 

The Church’s way out of the difficulty is 
told by the official historian, Bishop Whit- 
ney somewhat as follows: 

George Q. Cannon was sent to Washington 
in company with Bishop H. B. Clawson and 
Col. Isaac Trumbo as a last resort against 
the bill, and while in Washington, Mr. Can- 
non sent his son Frank J. (afterwards a 
United States Senator from Utah) and Col. 
Trumbo to confer with Mr. Blaine. Mr. 
Whitney adds: 

“‘On separate occasions Frank J. Cannon 


Treasury and Currency Department of th 


Mormon Church 


and Col. Trumbo, after appealing in vain 
to Senator Edmunds and other stalwarts of 
the Republican party--with which both 
these young men sympathized—sought the 
presence of the Secretary of State, Hon. 
James G. Blaine, and so impressed him with 
the impolicy of the act contemplated by 
Congress that he used his potent influence 
against it. One of the arguments used by 
them, and that doubtless had great weight 
with the ‘Plumed Knight,’ and other lead- 
ers of the Republican party, was that Utah 
was not ‘hopelessly Democratic ;’ that many 
of her people were indoctrinated with Re- 
publican principles—notably protection 
and that it was suicidal to antagonize the 
element that might yet make Utah a Re- 
publican state.’’ 

The full import of this action and the 
scope of diplomacy and_ political daring 
covered by it will be better understood and 
will appear the more remarkable when it is 
told that it was taken in the direct face of 
the inherited predilections of the Utah peo- 
ple and of Mr. Cannon’s own past relations 
to them. If Utah was Democratic and had 
appeared ‘‘hopelessly’’ so to the Republi- 
cans, it was probably Mr. Cannon’s own in- 
fluence that had made it so. All through his 
many contests in Congress Mr. Cannon had 
conveyed to his people at home through the 
columns of his Juvenile Instructor the loy- 
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alty of the Democrats to the defense of the 
Mormon rights, and when the Territorial 
politics first divided on national party lines 
there was an overwhelming majority for 
Democracy. 

Five years had to elapse before the goods 
were delivered, but that was the fault of 
accident rather than the failure of intention 
or agency. The second year after the im- 
plied assurances were made—albeit, they 
were made only through 
Mr. Cannon’s son— the 
Democrats were again in 
power, and it was not 
until Mr. Cleveland’s 
ship appeared likely to 
go to pieces on the free 
trade rock that the Ter- 
ritory elected a Republi- 
can constitutional con- 
vention and prepared to 
elect two Republican 
Senators in the following 
year. But there was in 
the course taken with Mr. 
Blaine a piece of policy 
worthy of men who were 
no tyros either in state- 
craft or priestcraft. It 
gained the interposition 
of that powerful man’s 
hand to prevent the pass- 
age of the disfranchise- 
ment bill and at the same 
time it promised to put 
the party affiliations of 
the Mormon Church in 
exact line with the wishes 
of the men——‘‘The Ring, ’’ 
as the Mormons had 
chosen to call them ever 
since the days of the 
polygamy fight—who had 


| 
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of the field. Through the joint cause which 
his son made with Secretary Blaine, Senator 
Edmunds and others, ‘the Mormon institu- 
tion has come to be reckoned as a leading 
factor with which all parties and all inter- 
ests must deal. It is recognized in the 
councils of the Republicans, it is a thorn in 
the side of the Democrats. Where all par- 
ties which were rfot part of it made com- 
mon cause against it prior to 1890, all par- 
ties since that time have 
made common cause to 
gain its favor, or have 
stood at the edge of the 
anxious precipice lest 
they should lose it. Mor- 
monism has ascended 
from a loss of almost 
everything it deemed dear 
to it to a position where 
it can virtually name its 
own price and be reckoned 
according to its own es- 
timate. 

If one is speaking to 
please the Mormons the 
credit of the vastly al- 
tered situation is not to 
be given to Mr. Cannon 
solely. To the Mormons 
the Church appears as a 
thoroughly organized in- 
strument of the Deity in 
which the authorities 
have co-operated in their 
duties, and in which each 
person has but occupied 
the place and sphere as- 
signed to him. Mormons, 
including Mr. Cannon, 
believe in the devoutness 
of their religion and the 
sanctity of their pur- 


attempted to pass the bill. “The Ring.” poses, and do not like to 
If there had been a well ”. 4. tannan, « Pat”), Proprictor of the Salt Lake Tribune, he thought subject to the 
organized and sterling ee of Mormonism personalities and the riv- 
opposition to the position * ‘tt set? by Ay te Tovey: cartoonist, Salt Lake alpies of secularism. 


of the Church as created 

by the conciliation policy of 1888, this diplo- 
matic stroke took the ground from under it, 
and gave the Mormons and their enemies 
Mr. Cannon and ‘‘The Ring,’’ as the Utonians 
phrase it-—a common bed to lie in. 

The ten years of the Church in Utah, and 
of all things else in Utah that have ensued 
since the Mormon victory on the Cullom bill 
have been shaped by the consequences of 
the steps by which the bill was defeated. Mr. 
Cannon has remained the undisputed master 


A few more incidents 
will suffice to demonstrate the parallel which 
Utah people are so fond of drawing between 
Mr. Cannon and Cardinal Richelieu. Six years 
have passed since the state was converted 
from Democracy to Republicanism; within 
the interim the Bryan silver movement has 
risen and fallen, and circumstances utterly 
beyond the control of a man, however great, 
had, in 1896 and 1898, carried the state 
back to its former political allegiances. In 
these turns of affairs, Mr. Cannon, with 
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shrewdness characteristic of him, recog- 
nized his powerlessness and let matters 
take their course. Unfortunately for 
him, before the change could run its string, 
and loyalty to silver cease to be an issue, 
the venerable chief of the Church, whose 
aid and spokesman he had been for eleven 
years, President Wilford .Woodruff, passed 
away. A new regime became installed, 
which put itself at once outside the pale of 
Mr. Cannon’s practices, or the practices 
which the public believes were his. Lorenzo 
Snow, upon acceding, as the oldest of the 
Apostles, to the primacy in Mormondom, 
announced that henceforth there would be 
no politics in the organization. He is a 
hard-headed and determined man, who suf- 
fered imprisonment for his faith while Mr. 
Cannon was on the ‘‘underground,’’ and 
stood out for polygamy until the Supreme 
Court of the United States made its final 
decision against it. He selected Mr. Cannon 
to be one of the Councillors to the Pres- 
idency, thus retaining him within what 
is known as the First Presidency of the 
Church, but he put an end to the policies 
and principles by which the Church had 
reached its new station of dignity and 
influence. 

The situation may be presumed to have 
been a trying one for Mr. Cannon, especi- 
ally as during the height of the effort 
to convert the state to Republicanism in 
1894 and 1895 the Church authority had 
been so widely extended as to bring to dis- 
cipline the very man whose case began to 
agitate the country once more against the 
Mormon church as Mr. Cannon stepped down 
from power, namely, Mr. Roberts, who had 
been elected to Congress upon the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Also because this candidacy 
of Mr. Roberts began in 1899 to give the 


old ‘‘Ring’’—Mr. Cannon’s one personal 
rival in Utah, Mr. Lannan—the chance 
to cry polygamy against the Church, 


and to use that as a weapon to compel 
even Mr. Snow to abandon his non-politi- 
cal attitude and to use the influence of 
the Church once more for Republican bene- 
fit. Mr. Cannon probably could have fore- 
seen and provided against all this, but the 
rule of his chief was against him. He is 
presumed to have gone into retirement, 
taking with him a lucky investment in mines 
and a fortune enough to assure any comfort 
he might seek for the balance of his life. 
He has been ill in New York during the 
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fall, but in Utah his name has still been at 
the front, and as the year closes it is 
generally believed that the Republican gov- 
ernor will appoint him to the vacancy in 
the United States Senate. 

Such an appointment, Mr. Cannon’s own 
friends hold, would not necessarily prove 
that he is a Republican. He would be ap- 
pointed in honor of his protracted distinc- 
tion and his long public service in behalf of 
his Church, and, owing to his Church’s as- 
cendancy in Utah, in behalf of the state. It 
is pointed out that he has never indicated 
his politics. When the Democrats were the 
friends of Mormondom, Mr. Cannon wrote 
letters that thanked them and held the peo- 
ple loyal to them. When in 1890 the Re- 
publicans controlled the administration, his 
son assumed to assure Mr. Blaine that there 
were hopes for Republicanism. When Mr. 
Cleveland was again in the White House 
in 1892, Utah was still Democratic. But 
when in 1894 the Church was suffering 
under the influences of the panic and 
needed money, the votes became Republi- 
can, two much needed Republican Senators 
were guaranteed to certain people interested 
in sugar, and at the same time interested, 
or alleged to be interested, in a company 
organized by Mr. Cannon to refinance the 
Church. In 1896 when the West adhered to 
silver, and Mr. McKinley and the gold 
standard went into the White House, there 
was no voice of the Church in Utah polities. 
But as 1899 closes, as silver seems utterly 
overthrown, and as the question of expan- 
sion rises, and of support of the Govern- 
ment in the Philippines becomes an issue, 
with every prospect of long success at the 
polls, the Church is making some right- 
eous boast of the valiant service of its 
volunteers at Manila, and Mr. Cannon is 
in the East, said to be assuring the Admin- 
istration of his co-operation and to be act- 
ing as the- power behind the throne in the 
dispensing of Utah patronage. 

Thus the priest closes his career in poli- 
tics, but still a priest, still one of the First 
Presidency of the Church, and still the man 
to whom the public will probably give the 
honor for having carried his Church through 
a transition from hierarchy to a separation 
of the church of it, from the state of it, and 
to a point where Mormonism can hereafter 
stand as religion pure and simple, to con- 
tinue or to perish according as its intrinsic 
merits may determine. 























“Melville led his guns into the fastnesses of an unexplored wilderness and brought the savages to bay.” 
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ATTERS military at the great cavalry 
and artillery post on the Pawnee were 
not altogether harmonious during the 

fall and winter following Eric Langdon’s de- 
parture. There were some things and many 
soldiers Captain Nathan’s money could not 
buy, and a ruder shock and harsher awaken- 
ing to his true position this plutocratic bat- 
teryman could not well have had than came 
to him in that scene at the station. He had 
gone thither to meet and escort to his quar- 
ters two prominent and wealthy railway 
officials from the distant East, one of them 
a relative of his wife. He had counted on 
their coming to make a profound impression 
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, én garrison on the Pawnee 
/n the fourth year of their marriage Mrs. Langdon dies, 
In his embittered state he at times seeks the solace of liquor. 
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River, has married a shallow and 


leaving her hushand swamped in debt 
Lieut. Langdon has two good friends, brothers-in-arms, 


also an insidious enemy, Captain Nathan, a purse-proud, cowardly 
Finally, when Langdon has struck one of his brother officers for 
Nathan has him arrested and court-martialed. 

garrison, Langdon upraids Captain Nathan for the hatred he has shawn and makes 
time thetr relative positions shall be reversed. 


The verdict ts dishonorable 


in the big garrison, and his arrangements 
for their entertainment included two days of 
quail shooting, a riding party, some special 
drills and three or four elaborate dinners, 
with dancing to follow in the evening. His 
first impression on catching sight of the 
crowd at the station was one of complacency 

the officers and men were gathered there 
to get an early glimpse of his distinguished 
guests. It never occurred to him that Lang- 
don would be going away on that train, still 
less that any number of the garrison should 
go to bid him farewell and God-speed. He 
figured that Langdon would have to hang 
about the post a day or two settling up his 
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affairs. He had made inquiries as to the 
amount in which Langdon was indebted to 
the mess and to the establishment still 
maintained at the edge of the reservation 
by the descendants of an old-time post- 
trader. When, therefore, he stepped from 
his stylish carriage as the footman sprang 
down and opened the door, he was startled 
and shozked by the apparition of Langdon 
himself, and stunned speechless by that bit- 
ter denunciation. Glancing about him he 
saw some half a hundred soldiers, with a 
sprinkling of civilians, and not one face that 
reflected anything but sympathy for Lang- 
don and dislike for himself. The rush of the 
incoming train released him from the hu- 
miliation of his position, as the men swarmed 
about Langdon, eager to clasp his hand, 
while the captain, friendless and alone, hast- 
ened to the rear sleeper to meet the mag- 
nates. To lead them to his carriage he was 
compelled to return through a throng of his 
own men just as the train began to move, 
and a stentor of a sergeant shouted : ‘‘Three 
cheers for Lieutenant Langdon—the best 
officer of Battery ‘D!’’? Whereat, with 
lusty lungs and swinging caps, the soldiers 
shouted again and again, until the train 
slipped away round the bend under the bluff, 
and not one of their number had so much as 
a look, much less a salute for the captain. 
It was no time to resort to discipline then. 
‘*T’1l fix ’em for this when I get ’em back 
to barracks,’’ he swore to himself, but the 
sorest-hearted, bitterest man to return that 
morning from the railway to the post was he 
who rolled homeward in his cushioned 
chariot, with liveried retainers on the box 
and untold wealth beside him. 

It chafed him, too, that Woodrow, May 
and other young officers should gallop past 
him on the homeward way, without so much 
as a peep at his imposing companions or a 
touch of the cap to him. The magnates 
were vastly interested in the dashing riding 
of the party, and in May’s beautiful thor- 
oughbred, and asked questions concerning 
them which only added to Nathan's keen 
sense of humiliation and defeat. He couldn’t 
reach May, for that young gentleman was 
Melville’s adjutant and kept his mount in 
his own little stable in rear of the bachelor 
quarters. But Woodrow was poor and rode 
a battery saddle horse, and that evening at 
stables the captain sent for him, and with 
cutting emphasis informed him that the or- 
der permitting officers on temporary duty 
with the light batteries to use a public horse, 
applied only to occasions of drill, parade or 
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prescribed exercise. ‘‘No officer in my bat- 
tery, sir,’’ he concluded, ‘‘can be permitted 
to use my horses to scatter dirt in the faces 
of my guests and to race impudently past 
the battery commander without a salutation 
of any kind.’? Woodrow stood attention, 
saluted, waited a moment, and said, ‘‘ Any- 
thing further, sir?’’ to which Nathan re- 
sponded, ‘‘That’s all, sir.”” And then, as 
with another punctilious salute, the subalt- 
ern was about to turn away, the idea that 
had been uppermost—the sting and humilia- 
tion of the morning clamoring for expres- 
sion—forced from Nathan the very words 
Woodrow was longing to hear, and that he 
lost no time in rushing off delightedly to 
tell to his fellows at the club. ‘‘There is 
one matter you need to be warned about and 
one that, should it come to the ears of the 
commmanding officer, may yet subject you 
to arrest and court-martial-—-your prominence 
in that riotous even mutinous—demonstra- 
tion at the depot this morning. When offi- 
cers and men conspire to cheer a person dis- 
missed in disgrace from the army they at- 
tack the administration and-are guilty of 
gross insubordination. I shall not report the 
occurrence myself, because of my known 
antagonism to such characters as Mr. Lang- 
don, but you’ll be most fortunate if the 
colonel does not hear of it.”’ 

Now, Woodrow had taken no part in the 
cheer—that was a matter confined almost 
entirely to the enlisted men, but he had no 
objecticn whatever to Nathan’s believing he 
did, and would have openly rejoiced had 
Nathan preferred charges against him—it 
would have been bliss to disprove them. As 
for the captain’s angry rebuke, based upon 
the ostentatious disrespect with which the 
party of subalterns had charged past his 
carriage on the up-hill drive, Woodrow had 
no defense to offer. It was a boyish ebulli- 
tion on the spur of the moment, May having 
led on with a ‘‘Come ahead, fellows! I’m 
not going to trail behind that d d pawn- 
broker,’’ and the rest having impetuously 
followed. But it was done, and their regrets 
were on account of the regiment, not for 
Nathan. It was bad form, as they owned, to 
show to civilians contempt for a brother- 
officer, no matter how much they might feel 
it. 

These episodes growing out of Langdon’s 
departure were the talk of the club, and, 
indeed, of every household on the post the 
rest of the week. The inspector-general 
could not help hearing them, but said not a 
word. The colonel commanding was a sorely 
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“It chafed him, too, that Woodrow, May and other young officers should gallop past 


$eten without so much 


as a peep at his imposing companions.” 


perturbed man. He felt that if he did not 
punish somebody— do something to vindicate 
the good order and discipline of his com- 
mand—there would be a rap from depart- 
ment headquarters, possibly from Washing- 
ton, and this was more than a candidate for 
the star of a general officer could contem- 
plate with equanimity. He excused himself 
the moment dessert was over at Nathan’s 
dinner party that evening, and, though it 
was after tattoo, began an investigation of 
the affair. A dozen of the batterymen and 
all the junior officers present at the station 
were summoned to the adjutant’s office, and 
in five minutes he had the facts. There was 
not the faintest attempt to equivocate or 
dissemble. Lieutenants May, Woodrow, 
Sparrowe and LeDuc said they heard the call 
for three cheers, and May said that, though 


he didn’t shout, he swung his cap and had 
all the appearance of it. He disclaimed any 
disrespect for the court, the reviewing au- 
thority, the President or the post-command- 
er. Mr. Langdon was his best friend He 
was sorely distressed at his dismissal, and 
he did come within an ace of cheering, only 
he knew Langdon himself would have disap- 
proved. The colonel used some rasping lan- 
guage in the course of which, as a cavalry 
man, he reflected on the sense of subordina- 
tion and discipline that did not appear to 
prevail in the batteries, thereby antagoniz- 
ing every gunner at the post, and then, dis- 
missing the officers with no little asperity in 
his reprimand, he summoned Sergeant Ran- 
cey—an Irish idol in Battery ‘‘D’’—and 
whirled on him with the stern query: ‘‘Is it 
true you called for ‘three cheers for Lieuten- 
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ant Langdon, the best officer in Battery 
a | ?? ” 

‘‘True as shootin’, sorr,’ 
reply. 

““Go to your quarters in close arrest, 
sir,’’ said the colonel, and without the 
quiver of a muscle of his sun-tanned face, 
the Irishman spun on his heel and stalked 
out. Then Sergeant Blossom, a down-Kast 
Yankee, was summoned in. 

“‘Did you join in the cheers for Lieuten- 
ant Langdon ?”’ asked the colonel. 

“*Yes, sir,’’ was the emphatic answer. 
“*Didn’t you know that was tantamount to 


, 


was the prompt 


mutiny ?’’ 
‘*No, sir. There was no such thought or 
intention. We meant to show our sympathy 


for a beloved officer and an unfortunate 
man, that was all.’’ 

The colonel wheeled impatiently in his 
chair. He loved the old-style soldier, who 
knew nothing beyond the will of his superior 
officer. These modern evolutions of soldiers 
in the ranks, men of education who read and 
thought for themselves, and spoke better 
English than some of the officers, were 
thorns in his flesh. He did not know just 
how to take Blossom, much less what to do 
with him, but compromised by bidding him 
stand aside until he had questioned the 
others. One after another, a dozen came in, 
promptly acknowledged that they had cheered 
the departing officer, disclaimed all imputa- 
tion of disrespect, and, inferentially, any ex- 
pression of regret. Every mother’s son of 
them seemed to wish to be understood as 
maintaining that he had a perfect right to 
cheer, and, if he hadn’t, he was ready to 
take his punishment. ‘‘Confound it!’’ said 
the colonel to his silent adjutant. ‘‘If I slap 
em in arrest, Nathan won’t have a sergeant 
for duty. The whole damn battery seems to 
have been in it. Tell them to go to their 
quarters—go to grass—go to Ballyhack 
but there must be no more cheering. I won’t 
have it.”’ 

“‘There won’t be,’’ said his staff officer, 
dryly, ‘‘now that Langdon’s gone.’’ He, too, 
had loved the fellow and was sore-hearted 
over his downfall. ‘‘There’s nobody else 
they’ll be apt to cheer for, unless it’s Mel- 
ville.’’ 

The colonel turned suddenly and glared, 
but the adjutant’s face was placid and un- 
concerned as he quietly stepped to the outer 
room and in low tone bade the assembled 
throng disperse. Then in silence he rejoined 
his chief. 

**You’re always quoting Major Melville,’ 


, 
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said the latter, petulantly. ‘‘Is there no one 
in your own corps worth considering ?’’ 

‘*Plenty,’’ answered the adjutant, ‘‘yet 
none just like Melville. There’s the man to 
straighten out this matter, colonel, if you 
really want it .done.”’ 

“I can straighten out post matters with- 
out having to call on an—an——an outsider, ”’ 
answered the colonel, haughtily, for he had 
the same conception of his corps that the 
Chinese had of China—everybody not of it 
was an outside barbarian. Moreover, he was 
distinctly and keenly jealous of Melville, and 
it kept cropping out in the most absurd and 
palpable way. Early in the spring, when 
ordered to the command of this important 
station, the department commander had said 
to him: ‘‘We have applied for Melville to 
command your artillery. He’ll be a tower of 
strength to you and relieve you of all re- 
sponsibility in the management of the bat- 
teries,’’ and this remark, intended to reas- 
sure, had just the opposite effect. The colo- 
nel did not wish to be relieved of any care 
or responsibility, did not wish it to be sup- 
posed he needed a tower of strength. He 
was one of a small but somewhat prominent 
class among our senior officers who rejoice 
in extended responsibility, and who prefer 
hours of personal work to delegating one 
iota of authority or power to anybody else. 
He was so oddly constituted, moreover, that 
he would gladly have added to his functions 
the ladling out of medicines and the dis- 
tribution of hospital stores. His mania was 
for scraping and saving for Uncle Sam. He 
would spend hours of valuable time pruning 
off one dollar from the estimate of the post 
quartermaster or squeezing a cent a bushel 
from the hay or grain contract. He had 
never before served with mounted artillery, 
but unhesitatingly assumed supreme control 
of the affairs of the batteries, criticising 
and forbidding the expenditure of paint for 
the carriages and caissons, cutting down the 
number of horseshoes, condemning the 
amount of grain and hay fed out in the daily 
allowance, and putting a stop to shell and 
shrapnel practice as being viciously extrava- 
gant. ‘‘It will all be straightened out when 
Melville comes,’’ said the gunners, but it 
wasn’t. The colonel had never met Melville 
before, but had had him dinned into his ears 
every time he talked with an enthusiastic 
artilleryman, and, to use his own expression, 
it ‘‘made him tired.’’ ‘‘Melville is a sort of 
a demi-god according to these artillery fel- 
lows,’’ said he, ‘‘but I propose to run my 
own post and no man shall run me.”’ 
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So when Melville arrived and reported for 
duty the colonel met him with much sol- 
emnity and state. Ordinarily off-hand and 
impulsive in speech and manner, he now as- 
sumed an imposing dignity of mien that 
filled his adjutant with merriment and did 
not deceive Melville in the least. That clear- 
sighted, grave-mannered soldier listened 
with every appearance of courteous interest 
to the colonel’s exposition of what he con- 
sidered the needs of the batteries, and the 
batteries’ discipline and instruction, but as 
his own views were neither asked nor de- 
sired, gave no expression of them. The 
colonel called upon the new arrival at the 
quarters of Captain Cannon that evening and 
found a dozen red-striped fellows there, all 
clustered about their demi-god, and the 
colonel’s manner was, if anything, more 
awfully impressive than in the morning. He 
remained but ten minutes, and the gunners 
drew a long breath and looked at each other 
as he left the room and burst into irrepressi- 
ble laughter as he stalked away from the 
gate. But Melville came back to their midst 
with Captain Cannon, they having seen the 
colonel safely down the steps, and not a line 
in Melville’s face betrayed the fact that he 
saw anything comical in the situation. 
Within the week he was partially settled in 
his new quarters and fully engrossed in his 
new duties. He found the post-commander 
pottering about the battery stables and gun- 
sheds day after day, giving orders direct to 
stable sergeants, farriers and blacksmiths, 
but not a line of his face or a tone of his 
voice betrayed the faintest irritation or dis- 
approval. Irate captains came to him to 
protest, and he said ‘‘Patience,’’ and noth- 
ing the impetuous post-commander could 
say or do ever seemed to throw him off his 
mental balance for a moment. He was ever 
grave, exquisitely courteous and entirely 
subordinate. For a month the colonel had 
things all his own way. Then, one day, all 
unannounced, there dropped in an inspector 
who gave two days to the batteries and two 
hours to the rest of the command. The 
colonel insisted on being with him every- 
where. The inspector found fault with the 
condition of the horses’ feet and declared 
them insufficiently shod. He was referred 
to the order of the post-commander. He 
said all of the horses looked too finely 
drawn, as though they had come in from 
hard campaign—and was shown the post- 
commander’s order cutting off two pounds 
of grain per diem. He said the gun carriages 
looked dingy, and was informed of the post- 
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commander’s prohibition of further use of 
paint. He criticized their neglect of gun 
practice with service ammunition, and again 
the post-commander had to shoulder the 
blame. He dined with that dignitary, as did 
Melville and Nathan and two or three cav- 
alrymen that evening, and the colonel drank 
much of his own champagne, and talked 
incessantly in defense of his policy, on 
which point the inspector and the gunners 
were diplomatically silent; but, within a 
week of the former’s departure, down came 
a letter from department headquarters em- 
bodying all his criticisms and directing the 
post-commander to take measures to correct 
the matters complained of without delay. 
They were all of the post-commander’s de- 
vising, and ‘‘without the ruffling of a feath- 
er or the turning of a hair,’’ as the boys 
expressed it, without a word of altercation 
or expostulation, Melville had won the bat- 
tle. He met the colonel with the same 
grave, imperturbable courtesy, with that 
utterly unimpeachable respect of manner. 
Even though the post-commander was fum- 
ing with wrath and the consciousness of de- 
feat, Melville allowed not a trace of exulta- 
tion to be visible, not a word of triumph to 
escape him. He gently, gravely rebuked one 
or two youngsters who crowed in their de- 
light, and by the utter superiority of his 
mental equipoise rasped the irate colonel 
infinitely more than if he had given voice to 
the sense of victory. The colonel was forced 
to the conclusion that the senior major of 
artillery was a bigger man at department 
headquarters than he had ever been, and his 
jealousy redoubled. 

And yet the soldier in him compelled him 
to respect Melville. He couldn’t help it. 
Officer or man, the soldier did not live in all 
the service who knew him and did not honor. 
Pure in speech, refined and courteous in 
manner, a gentleman in the finest sense of 
the term, in every thought and word and 
deed; just, temperate, merciful, a model of 
fidelity to duty and to principle, a man to 
whom an oath was well nigh as intolerable 
as a lie, he so ordered his life that friends 
and comrades studied him in vain for fault 
or foible, and enemies were unknown. 
Among his elder officers were men who, 
quarter of a century before, had been his 
pupils in the section rooms of ‘‘the Old 
Academic,’’ where they well-nigh worshipped 
him. ‘‘Never,’’ said they, ‘‘no matter how 
exasperatingly stupid a cadet might be 
never was Melville tempted to use an impa- 
tient word.’’ Among the younger officers 
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were those who, only a few years back, wore 
the gray at the Point when Melville was 
their honored commandant—the position of 
all others in the Army of the United States 
which has the greatest influence on the char- 
acter and development of the young soldiers 
of the nation—the position of all others 
most difficult to fill—and Melville was the 
idol of the corps of cadets. At the different 
stations where he had served, at Newport, 
at Fortress Monroe, at the Presidio of San 
Francisco, he had left his impress ever the 
same. They spoke of him as the ‘‘ Bayard 
of the Battery,’’ and one of the traditions 
which his old regiment gloried in, was the 
mountain campaign against a fierce and re- 
calcitrant tribe in which Melville led his 
guns into the fastnesses of an unexplored 
wilderness and brought the savages to bay. 
Add to all this that his home life was as 
beautiful as his professional career had been 
well nigh flawless, and even crotchety, fault- 
finding, jealous old ‘‘Cat’’ owned himself 
powerless to penetrate the armor of Mel- 
ville’s perfections, and May and Woodrow, 
thinking sadly of the comrade lost to them, 
found the words constantly springing to 
their lips: ‘‘If Melville had only come ear- 
lier !’’ 

And yet, as we have seen, it was unlikely 
that Melville could have prevailed in a mat- 
ter such as Langdon’s, who had done so 
much to hurt his own cause. The major had 
discovered the good points in the post-com- 
mander much sooner than the latter would 
admit that there was anything remarkable 
about Melville. By mid-October, however, 
the genuine soldier in ‘‘Cat’s’’ constitution 
had compelled in him an admiration and 
respect for the gravely courteous artillery- 
man that, in spite of the lingering jealousy 
he felt, made him desire Melville’s friend- 
ship. Long ere this he had realized that 
battery horses were built on far different 
lines from the ‘‘troopers’’ he loved, and, 
being much heavier—haulers, instead of 
carriers, and fed and shod for draught and 
prepared for severe and sudden strain 
should never have been cut down from their 
allowance with the view of making them 
conform to his ideas of how a horse should 
look. ‘‘Cat’’ ruefully admitted to himself 
only—that he had come near spoiling some 
two hundred and fifty draught animals and 
nearer still to making one ass who should be 
nameless. It was not until a month after 
Langdon’s departure, however, that he mus- 
tered up manliness to say to Melville, ‘‘How 
much a fellow thinks he knows about some 
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other fellow’s business until he tries. Now 
I had no more idea that a battery horse had 
to be so much heavier, course I could have 
read it all up in the tactics, don’t you know, 
but I hate books, somehow-—and I ought to 
have realized that battery commanders like 
Hatnor and Singer, at least, knew their biz. 
I don’t take any stock in—in Nathan. His 
horses had hides on ’em like a Yellowstone 
buffalo; why, I had to give him hell the first 
week I got here--and he gave me a swell 
dinner. But I just wish you would consider 
you’re at the head of the artillery part of 
this establishment now, Melville. I believe 
it’s best to leave it all to you.’’ 

And the two gravely shook hands. ‘‘Cat,”’ 
as has been observed, had a conscience. 
After a moment’s silence he began again. 
‘‘Then there’s another thing. That adjutant 
of mine—damned impudent fellow at times, 
if he is a good officer—has never forgiven 
me about Langdon. He doesn’t speak of it, 
of course, except when I draw him out. I 
wouldn’t stand that, you know. But he says 
if I'd been here longer and had known more 
*bout Langdon and as much about Nathan 
and Torrance as 1 do now, I wouldn’t have 
been so hard on him. He says I ought to 
have sought your views. Well, p’r’aps I 
ought, Melville, but I didn’t get to know 
you at first. Where is that fellow now, any- 
how? D’you ever hear from him?’’ 

“‘T have heard once or twice,’’ answered 
Melville, gravely. ‘‘But he prefers to say 
nothing of his occupation. His creditors, at 
least, are furnished with his address.”’ 

‘*You think he was a very good soldier, I 
am told,’’ said ‘‘Cat,’’ looking keenly into 
the Major’s face a moment, then turning to 
scrutinize as keenly the column of horse just 
moving leisurely in from morning drill. 

‘‘An exceptionally fine one,’’ said Mel- 
ville. 

And at that moment the exceptionally fine 
soldier, hat in hand, was standing patiently, 
silently in the ante-room of a great railway 
superintendent. The half dozen chairs had 
long been occupied by others as wistful-look- 
ing as himself. There were a dozen more 
silent, shabbily dressed men wearily loung- 
ing about. They had been waiting since 
eight in the morning for an audience, but 
some matters of grave import ‘‘up the 
road’’ occupied every moment of the mag- 
nate’s time. Clerks were hurrying in and 
out. Other officials, with anxious faces, 
came and went. Every now and then some of 


the waiting party would slip quietly out, 
and, returning, hold whispered confer 
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with others of their kind. They were all, 
apparently, men of more or less experience 
in railroading, and Langdon stood among 
them an alien and a stranger. They looked 
at him queerly when the clerk came out, 
nodded to him and held open the door. Hat 
in hand, Langdon passed. through a room 
where half a dozen men and women were 
clicking at typewriters, and 
was shown into a small, sunny, 
corner apartment. The super- 
intendent sat at his desk, a 
stenographer beside him. A 
well-dressed, handsome man of 
fifty was nervously pacing the 
floor. 

Holding out a note, the sup- 
erintendent said: 

‘“*You brought this from 
from our president, Mr.——Mr. 
Langdon. What do you know 
about railroading ?”’ 

‘‘Next to nothing, sir, prac- 
tically, as 1 told the presi- 
dent.”’ 

‘“‘Then I can’t see why he 
should send you tome. What 
line of work have you been at?’’ 

‘*Soldiering.’’ 

The superintendent found 
time to laugh. ‘‘That’s bad 
preparation for the work we 
require of our men. We have 
no use for soldiers.’’ 

‘*No?’’? said Langdon, his 
pale face flushing a trifle. ‘‘I 
recall two occasions on which 
my regiment was hurried to 
protect your property against 
your own men, and now that 
you’re in for another strike, I 
thought you’d be glad to hire 
men who would stick to their 
posts. I can at least handle a 
brake or fire an engine as well 
as the clerks and typewriters 
you are sending out to do it, and 
I’m more used to roughing it.’’ 

‘*D’you drink?’’ asked the 
official, bluntly—then wished 
he hadn’t, as he studied the pale, clean-cut 
features, the clear, unflinching eyes—‘‘er 
no—you don’t look it.”’ 

*‘T have—on a few occasions. 
now.’”’ 

‘‘Are you willing to go west of the Mis- 
sissippi and take your chances of being 
killed as a scab, and can you go—to-day ?’’ 

**Yen.’’ 





I do not 


“My God! Jimmy 
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‘*Hold on a minute, Gregory,’’ said the 
gentleman who had been pacing the floor, 
but now stood an interested listener. ‘‘Mr. 
—Langdon, is it? Didn’t I hear something 
of you at Fort Pawnee? Weren’t you in 
Captain Nathan’s company? I thought so. 
We have no use for you, sir.”’ 

When Eric Langdon reached the street 





... It’s Lootenant Langdon.’ ”’ 


and the open air he felt numb and dizzy. It 
was noon, and he had had no breakfast save 
a five cent cup of coffee at a little street 
stand. Once upon a time the president of 
this great corporation had visited the Hy- 
geia, and became the recipient of all the 
courtesies of the officers’ club at Fort Mon- 
roe. On departing, he had somewhat pomp- 
ously said to Langdon: ‘‘If ever I can serve 
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you in any way, sir, be sure to let me 
know.’’ And Langdon marveled that the 
letter written by the president in New York 
did not command instant recognition at the 
general offices in Chicago. His last dollar 
had been spent to take him thither, and he 
stood at high noon in the heart of this great 
thronging hive of trade and traffic, a stran- 
ger in a strange land, stunned and wounded, 
cast out by the class with which he had fore- 
gathered, faint from lack of food, knowing 
not where to turn for help or comfort, when 
strode toward him through the hurrying 
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throng, sturdily holding their own against 
the human tide that twice a day sweeps 
almost resistlessly from the arched doorways 
of those towering business blocks in the 
wonder of the Western world, two soldiers in 
the warm blue overcoats and trim forage 
caps of the regular service. The glittering 
device above the visors danced before his 
eyes, the soldierly forms were swimming in 
mid-air as he blindly staggered toward them. 
“‘My God! Jimmy,’’ said the nearest, as 
he caught the fainting man in his brawny 
arms. ‘‘It’s—it’s Lootenant Langdon.’’ 


(To be Continued. ) 





THE 


WOMEN LEGISLATORS 


OF 


COLORADO 
By MARY HOLLAND KINKAID 


HEN Colorado gave women the right 
of suffrage, six years ago, the whole 
country became interested in what 

was regarded as rather an amusing experi- 
ment on the part of the Centennial State. 
Wyoming had long been the only star on 
the flag under which Miss Susan B. Anthony 
made her determined crusades. For various 
reasons, little attention had been paid to 
politics that had their storm-centre in Chey- 
enne. There were few spectacular incidents, 
and the newspaper correspondents were not 
industrious. But Colorado’s scenery and 
mineral wealth had caused the advertising 
habit to be cultivated, and therefore the 
fact that the ballot had been put into the 
hands of the women made a distinct impres- 
sion on the public mind. The humorous jour- 
nals printed absurd stories, and the news- 
paper paragraphers had an inexhaustible 
subject for sarcastic comment. 

The first campaign under equal suffrage 
conditions developed as many ridiculous 
complications as a comic opera, and none 
was quicker to laugh at them than the wo- 
man with a vote. Perplexing problems had 
to be met and old methods had to be adapt- 
ed to changed demands. There had been a 
great number of men who bitterly opposed 
equal suffrage, but they accepted defeat 
philosophically and helped women prepare to 
assume their new responsibilities. _Demo- 


cratic, Republican and Populist headquarters 
were removed from their old haunts and es- 
tablished in the leading hotels. Afternoon- 
at-homes and evening receptions were sub- 
stituted for ward rallies. The pink tea took 
the place of the barroom as a factor in pol- 
itics. Women attended primaries, sat in 
conventions, and served on all committees. 
Party leaders were quick to recognize the 
executive ability possessed by the women, to 
whom they apportioned enough offices to 
stimulate interest in the results of the elec- 
tion. Women of all classes took an active 
part in campaign work, and social distinc- 
tions were obliterated. While there had been 
a conservative element opposed to the re- 
form movement, it became a conscientious 
duty to prove that the gift of citizenship 
had not been misplaced. It was soon demon- 
strated that women are earnest partisans 
and tireless workers. From the beginning of 
the equal suffrage agitation in the United 
States, there have been advocates of a wo- 
man’s party that shall be a perpetual menace 
to all forms of political corruption. If these 
advocates had hope of seeing such a party 
started in Colorado, they were disappointed ; 
for the moment that the women knew they 
had the right to vote, they allied themselves 
with Democrats, Republicans or Populists. 
When the votes were counted after the 
momentous campaign of 1894, three of the 
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sixty-five seats in the House of Representa- 
tives of Colorado belonged to women. It 
had been claimed on the stump that the 
home-maker would prove herself well quali- 
fied as a law-maker, but most persons were 
skeptical of statements made in ante-elec- 
tion flights of oratory. Within the first 
thirty days of the session, it was clear, 
however, that in some mysterious manner 
the women had prepared themselves for 
their wider duties. They understood parlia- 
mentary law. They could make speeches. 
They introduced important bills, and they 
pleaded eloquently for needed reforms. 
These pioneer women legislators were 
compelled to surmount many obstacles; but, 
after all, the trivial things often presented 
the most serious difficulties. All the tact at 
their command was needed. There were 
critics on every side, and it would have been 
worse to be ridiculous than to be unscrupu- 


lous, so far as the world’s judgment was 
concerned. At the end of the session it was 
acknowledged that the women legislators 
had made remarkable records. The most im- 
placable enemy of equal suffrage could bring 
no damaging charge against the three wo- 
men who had the right to use ‘‘Honorable’’ 
before their names. To be sure, it was said 
that once, when a member from a mountain 
county had been so unchivalrous as to refer 
ironically to a bill introduced by ‘‘one of the 
lady members from Arapahoe,’’ there had 
been a sudden retreat from the House and 
tears in the cloak room. Farther than that, 
no one dared to go in the line of criticism. 
Three women were elected to succeed the 
first equal suffrage legislators, and they 
found their paths smoother. In 1898, an 
effort was made to put at least one woman 
in the State Senate, but the men were not 
ready to make the necessary concession, 
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and three new candidates for legislative 
honors were elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The three members, who served 
in the Twelfth General Assembly are three 
distinct types of the end-of-the-century wo- 
man. 

Dr. Mary F. Barry stands high in profes- 
sional life; Mrs. Harriet G. R. Wright is a 
club-woman, and Mrs. Frances 8. Lee is a 
homekeeper. With experience and training 
widely different, these three women showed 
equal readiness in adapting themselves to 
the demands of their public positions. 

Dr. Barry was born in Milburn, Illinois. 
Her parents were New Englanders. Her 
father was reared in Lynn, Massachusetts, 
and her mother belonged to an old family 
in Vermont. Soon after their marriage they 
settled in Lake County, Illinois. Their 
daughter, Mary, was one of a family of 
eight children. She received her primary 
education in the public schools of Wauke- 
gan. Later she attended the Normal School 
in Oshkosh, Wisconsin. She taught school 
for one year; but it was her ambition to be 
a physician. She began her medical studies 
with Dr. Carter, of Waukegan, who gave 
her much kindly encouragement. After over- 
coming some opposition on the part of her 
family, she matriculated in the Woman’s 
Medical College of Chicago. She was grad- 
uated with honors in 1887. As the result of 
a successful competitive examination, she 
received the appointment of interne in the 
Mary Thompson Hospital for Women and 
Children in Chicago. She began the practice 
of medicine in La Crosse, Wisconsin; and 
after two years went West with a sister 
whose health demanded a change of climate. 

Up to this period what Dr. Barry calls 
her ‘‘commonplace life’? had been full of 
work. She was just winning success in her 
profession when her devotion to her sister 
caused her to abandon her practice to begin 
the struggle for recognition in Colorado, 
where competition was found to be keen, 
and where there was still a prejudice against 
the woman-physician. She chose Pueblo as 
her home, and soon made a place for her- 
self. Her skill and ability overcame all un- 
friendliness, and she took a high place in 
her profession. In January, 1896, she was 
appointed county physician of Pueblo County, 
in which capacity she served for two years. 

Although she had few leisure hours, Dr. 
Barry found time to read. She collected a 
large medical and general library, her books 
furnishing her chief recreation. Her crowd- 
ed days gave her little time for social de- 
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mands, but she soon gained a wide acquaint- 
ance with the people of the city in which 
she lived. Her charities were numberless. 
Women and children never appealed to her 
in vain. These charity cases later gave her 
the text for-her legislative bills, for among 
the women to whom she was called to min- 
ister she found many who had been reduced 
to poverty through the speculative in- 
stincts of their husbands. She found that, 
in a state where mines always offered temp- 
tations to investors, women should have the 
right at least to give their sanction to the 
sacrifice of real estate or personal property. 

While all her energies had been devoted 
to her professional work, Dr. Barry made 
opportunity to watch political events and to 
take an interest in matters affecting the 
welfare of the people. When the Hon. 
Henry M. Teller organized the Silver wing 
of the Republican party, she at once enlist- 
ed under the banner raised by the United 
States Senator. She served as a delegate to 
county and state conventions, where she was 
soon recognized as a leader. In the fall of 
1898, she was nominated by the Fusionists 
to represent her district in the State Legis- 
lature. 

In Colorado the women candidates endure 
all the hardships of campaigning. Although 
they receive the kindliest help from the 
men, they stump their districts, organize 
their constituents and attend to all the de- 
tails necessary to a successful canvass. 
While their party machinery is well man- 
aged, they have their social and club forces 
to put into line. The campaign is exacting, 
but it has its pleasant side, for in every 
town and city the woman who runs for office 
finds sister politicians of her party who en- 
tertain her and work for her. Dr. Barry 
made a good campaign and was elected by a 
large majority. She went into public life 
well equipped for its demands. In the Legis- 
lature she was instantly known as one of the 
positive forces of that body. _ Although al- 
ways on the alert, she seldom claimed the 
privilege of the floor; but when she spoke, 
it was as one who had weighed every word. 
Of fine presence and dignified bearing, she 
was often pointed out as the ideal woman 
law-maker. 

In the early part of the session, an at- 
tempt was made to whip her into line by the 
party lash, when it was seen that she had 
an idea that she was sent to make laws for 
the general good instead of weighing the 
proposed measures on the Silver Republican 
scale. Dr. Barry refused to respond to 
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dictation, and she pursued her work un- 
molested. 

The Representative from Pueblo is not 
married, but, rather oddly, all the bills she 
has introduced relate to the property rights 
of married women. None of them became a 
law. In Colorado, a married woman may 
own property, buy and sell, and do business 
independently of her husband. Dr. Barry’s 
bills were for the protection of the married 
women who own no property in their own 
right. One was a measure requiring a wife’s 
signature to real estate and chattel mort- 
gages. 


Mrs. Harriet G. R. Wright, who was 
elected from Arapahoe County, has been a 
resident of Denver for nearly twenty years. 
With her husband and three grown sons, she 
occupies a pretty home that is the centre of 


a pleasant social life. Since the years have 
lightened her domestic cares, she has de- 
voted much time to club-work. Mrs. Wright 
is the descendant of two old colonial fam- 
ilies. Her father, the Rev. Cyrus E. Rosen- 
krans, a Presbyterian clergyman, was an 
Abolitionist, and one of the first advocates 
of advanced education for women. He was 
one of the founders of Beloit College, and 
afterward started the Woman’s College, in 
Columbus, Wisconsin, serving as its presi- 
dent for many years. 

Mrs. Wright was graduated from Rock- 
ford College, and for several years remained 
at the institution as one of its teachers. 
She left the college to become an instructor 
in the high school at Columbus, Wisconsin. 
After her marriage, she went to Colorado. 
Mrs. Wright was a fearless advocate of 
equal suffrage long before the movement be- 
came popular in Colorado. From her father 
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she inherited the courage to fight for her 
convictions, and as soon as she became a 
citizen, with all the rights and privileges 
previously monopolized by men, she allied 
herself with the People’s party, which had 
declared itself in favor of the most radical 
reforms. When the Populist party gave her 
the nomination for the Legislature, she re- 
ceived the support of many Democrats and 
Republicans who were anxious to see a wo- 
man of her rare qualifications put into a 
high place. Mrs. Wright has a keen and 
logical mind, which is supposed to be a 
possession rare among womankind. A quick- 
ness in repartee, and an adroitness in ex- 
posing the weak points in an adversary’s 
speech, have made her a foe to be feared on 
the floor of the House. Her voice has been 
raised for every philanthropic measure. She 
was especially interested in the bills for the 
amendment of the State Constitution, the 
bill creating the new county named for Sen- 
ator Teller, the precinct option bill, the bill 
to prevent the employment of children under 
fourteen, the anti-scrip bill, the eight-hour 
bill, and appropriation bills for the Home 
for Dependent Children and the Industrial 
School for Girls. She was one of the most 
tireless workers for the compulsory educa- 
tion bill and for Dr. Barry’s bill protecting 
women’s property rights. 

Mrs. Wright is a woman of intense activ- 
ity. She is very small, and gives the impres- 
sion that she has not much physical endur- 
ance, yet her energy is remarkable. Her 
character combines two great extremes. 
Possessing the mental training and broad 
intellectual grasp of a man, she is one of 
the most feminine of women. Possessing 
unusual talent as an artist, she has found 
much recreation in sketching among the 
mountains. She was a pioneer in preaching 
the necessity of physical culture, and twenty 
years ago taught gymnastics in her schools. 
She always has enjoyed out-door exercise, 
and attributes her good health to this prac- 
tice. She is also a believer in the efficacy 
of a variety of occupations. The Hon. 
Harriet G. R. Wright, member of the Legis- 
lature, is proud of the fancy work and the 
sewing that Mrs. Harriet G. R. Wright, the 
housewife, can exhibit. In both réles, Mrs. 
Wright declares that she is ‘‘so comfortable 
and happy’’ when she has the consciousness 
of being well gowned. 

In the recent fall campaign, this versatile 
little woman was vice-chairwoman of the 
People’s Party Arapahoe County Central 
Committee. In this position, that demanded 
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so many peculiar qualities, she again gave 
evidence of her great executive ability and 
tact. 


Mrs. Frances 8. Lee, who is the youngest 
of the three women Representatives, was 
born in Chicago less than thirty years ago. 
When eleven years old, she went to Colorado 
with her parents, who settled in Denver. 
She was graduated from the West Denver 
High School and taught for a short time be- 
fore her marriage to Frank W. Lee, a leader 
in the Colorado State Federation of Labor. 
Mrs. Lee is the mother of five children. The 
youngest was three years old, when the 
campaign of 1898 began. Although her home 
duties had kept her busy for a number of 
years, she had been a conscientious student. 
Through her husband’s affiliations, she had 
acquired a wide knowledge of labor condi- 
tions. She joined the Colorado Woman’s 
Democratic Club because she felt it to be 
her duty to do her part as a citizen. She 
soon gained the friendship of the members, 
who put her forward as their candidate for 
the Legislature. Mrs. Lee was slow to accept 
the honor, for she had been too much occu- 
pied to cultivate the art of public speaking, 
and she hesitated to assume duties so at 
variance with her quiet habits. The club 
had chosen its candidate, and the members 
would not hear of her refusal to run for 
office. When Mrs. Lee pleaded that she 
could not neglect the children, there were 
members who offered to stay with the baby 
if necessary. Mrs. Lee was reminded that 
where there is a will there is always a way. 
Her name was presented to the Democratic 
Convention, and she was nominated without 
opposition. 

The campaign showed that the woman 
who could manage a house successfully and 
who could care for a family of children, had 
the qualities of a leader. When the time 
came for her to take up her public duties, it 
was evident that the retiring home woman 
could be trusted to do her part in the Legis- 
lature. 

Mrs. Lee introduced five bills touching 
educational and labor questions. None was 
passed, although each was the subject of 
earnest debate. With the other women 
legislators, Mrs. Lee did much toward the 
pushing of the reform measures that became 
laws. 

Mrs. Lee is of medium height and slender 
form. Her features are delicate, and her 
face shows that she is of a high-strung, 
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sensitive nature. By her womanliness and 
her gentleness, she won the chivalrous re- 
gard of the men who were her colleagues. 
She was the first woman ever called to the 
chair of the House during a session of a 
Committee of the Whole. The other women 
members had often presided during the reg- 
ular discussions, but when Mrs. Lee was 
asked to take the gavel during the consid- 
eration of an important question, there was 
a momentary sensation. The Honorable 
Member from Arapahoe blushed, and showed 
some hesitation. Then she ascended the 
steps leading to the Speaker’s stand and 
took the big chair as if it were her habit. 
During the session, Mrs. Lee not only 
managed her house and cared for the chil- 
dren, but she found time to entertain many 
guests at her home. Once, some one sug- 
gested that the cares of State must be 
something of a burden, when added to do- 





mestic duties. Mrs. Lee laughingly replied 
that any one who had the executive ability 
to run a house and rear several children 
ought not to find any duties too exacting for 
her strength. 


Three seats at the right of the centre 
aisle in the House of Representatives are 
reserved for the women members. The 
places are the most desirable in the hand- 
some legislative chamber. It has been no- 
ticed that the women are seldom absent 
from their places. The story is told that, 
during a previous session, one of the women 
members failed to appear at her desk for a 
week. Owing to all previous records for 
conscientious attendance, the vacancy caused 
much comment. Finally, one of the oldest 
men in the House mustered up the courage 
to make inquiries of the other women. 

‘‘Where is the Hon. Mrs. Blank?’ he 
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asked. ‘‘We have been missing her, and 
we hope she is not ill.’’ 

“Ill? No, indeed,’’ said one of the Hon. 
Mrs. Blank’s women colleagues. ‘‘She has a 
new grandson, and she is so proud she has 
been staying home a few days just to rock 
the cradle.”’ 

It is unnecessary to say that the happy 
grandmother’s bills were not attacked dur- 
ing her voluntary desertion from the ranks 
of the law-makers. 

During the session, the members of the 
House are of course more or less troubled 
by all sorts of demands from their constitu- 
ents. It is the woman constituent who is 
the most trouble. She has canvassed her 
precinct or opened her house to ward meet- 
ings. She has some pet hobby that she 
wishes brought to public notice, and she is 
persistent. She has no idea of the value of 
time, and she makes herself a trying element 
in the day’s proceedings. A woman’s gal- 
lery in charge of a woman sergeant-at-arms 
is set aside for these visitors, and it is al- 
ways filled with interested critics who drop 
in to watch the proceedings and to hear the 
speeches. 

Notwithstanding the fact that some man 
offered the sarcastic toast to women, ‘‘Once 
our superiors, but now our equals,’’ women 
are treated with the same courtesy and con- 
sideration that was accorded them before 
they entered public life. Smoking is not in- 
dulged in on the floor of the House, and no 
turbulent scenes have been recorded since 
the establishment of equal suffrage. If there 
is any lesson taught by the changed political 
conditions in Colorado, it is that men always 
will pay to the true woman the deference 
and respect to which she is entitled. When 
the first fight for equal rights was made, it 
was the fashion for the well-meaning agita- 
tors to picture man as the enemy and op- 
pressor of woman. Recent history in Colo- 
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rado has proved that men are not only ready 
to give women the privileges they covet, but 
that men are glad to show women how to 
use those privileges. 

From the point of view of the ‘‘ practical 
politician,’’ women are not altogether satis- 
factory as .law-makers, because they refuse 
to be whipped into line for party measures 
unless the measures happen to appeal to 
their sense of right. It is this indifference 
to the party lash that makes it difficult for 
a woman to be elected to a second term in 
the Legislature. So far, the members have 
been contented to retire after one term of 
service. Each has been determined to earn 
the verdict, ‘‘She has done what she could.’’ 
Unlike the majority of their colleagues, the 
women have an idea that some one else can 
carry out the work they have begun. As 
the women invariably are on the side of all 
measures of a philanthropic or reform char- 
acter, their party affiliations count for little 
if in conflict with their sympathy or sense of 
justice. 

Among the fault-finders, it has been hint- 
ed that women make laws with their hearts 
instead of their heads. The records of the 
last three General Assemblies of Colorado 
prove that, if this be true, heart-service as 
well as head-service is an admirable thing 
for the state. The nine women legislators, 
elected since the establishment of equal suf- 
frage, have espoused reforms that their 
stronger colleagues have regarded as too 
altruistic for present-day conditions. The 
women have worked for laws enlarging 
the scope of free education, providing 
homes for girls, establishing nurseries for 
dependent children, and shortening the la- 
boring man’s hours. They have accom- 
plished great results, and have demon- 
strated that they can show loyal and unsel- 
fish devotion to the interests of the people 
who elected them. 


NATURE'S BENEDICTION 


By 


HENRY CLEVELAND WOOD 


A stretch of fields where evening shadows lie; 


Rich purplish lights 


night creeping on apace; 


A tall swart line of distant trees that trace 
Fantastic forms against the sunset sky. 
A moon, half crescent, hangs her lamp on high, 
Attended by the peaceful evening star, 
And on the tranquil scene, anear and far, 
A silence falls as a most holy Grace. 
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JUST WHAT 


SOUTH AFRICA IS 
By ALLEN 


SANGREE 


Note:—Allen Sangree, the writer of this article, isan American Newspaper 
Correspondent, who was sent to South Africa to study the conditions of the 
people and the place. He made an extensive tour of the various countries of 
South Africa, and was at one time Secretary to the American Consul at Cape 
Town. Mr. Sangree returned to New York in September last. 


OU land in South Africa at the foot of a 
Yy mountain 3,600 feet high. They call it 

Table Mountain, and the veil of mist 
that, excepting on very clear days, over- 
hangs it, South Africans are pleased to term 
the ‘‘Tablecloth.’’ Presenting a front of 
solid rock 1,000 feet in height, perpendicu- 
lar as a wall, and for half a mile on top 
quite level, this mountain offers the best 
natural signboard on earth. Time and again 
have English firms attempted with fabulous 
sums to secure it for advertising purposes, 
but as yet there has been no such deface- 
ment. 

Table Mountain marks the tip end of the 
Dark Continent. Below it nestles the city 
of Cape Town, a beautiful bay strétching 
out in the foreground. On the west the 
mountain breaks off abruptly, and the rail- 
road skirts about it to the interior. On the 
east it slopes off into a hilly, picturesque 
formation known as the ‘‘Lion’s Back,’’ and 
then gradually rises into the Drakensburg 
Mountains. This is the only great mountain 
range south of the Zambesi, and by noting 
its location, one may understand in a trice 
just what South Africa is geographically. 

Steaming along the East Coast from Cape 
Colony northward, you have the Drakensburg 
in view nearly all the way to Beira, a dis- 
tance of 2,000 miles. In Cape Colony and 
Natal the mountains in many places dip to 
the water’s edge, and with a field glass one 
may see on their crags and peaks smoke 
curling up from the native villages. In Por- 
tuguese territory the mountains recede slight- 
ly from the coast, and at Delagoa Bay there 
is an intervening stretch of lowland twenty 
miles wide. At Beira this has increased to 
sixty miles. At the Zambesi the Drakens- 
burg ends. 

To get into the interior of South Africa 
from any of the five East Coast landing 
places, Port Elizabeth, East London, Dur- 
ban, Delagoa Bay and Beira one must first 


cross a short extent of lowland, and then 
ascend steep mountains. Having arrived 
there the traveler is conscious of little or 
no descent, five-sixths of the whole interior 
being a vast plateau that extends to the 
Zambesi on the north, the Atlantic Ocean on 
the west, and varies in altitude from 3,000 
to 6,000 feet above the sea level. 

A fringe of tropical country where bloom 
the magnolia and the rose, where flourish 
the orange, pineapple, lemon, guano, grape, 
banana, the cotton and the tea plant; a long 
stretch of mountains running parallel with 
the Indian Ocean, the highest peaks of 
which are capped with snow, and in whose 
valleys wave tracts of wheat and corn; a 
vast prairie, dotted here and there with 
patches of scrub woodland, mission stations, 
and immense farms with millions of sheep 
and cattle grazing thereon; a few thousand 
hamlets scattered like oases over a great 
landscape made black by the native Africans 
who live in thatched huts and wear but a 
breech clout; a dozen large towns where is 
heard the clang of the American trolley car 
and the clatter of the police patrol, and 
about which men cluster as flies gather to a 
jar of sweets ; the remnants of a once mighty 
zoological garden, including many leopards, 
beautiful and lithe, baboons, antelope, jack- 
als and crocodiles, a less number of hippo- 
potami, and a few herds of buffalo, ele- 
phants and giraffes; some iron ore, some 
coal, some copper, and a little silver; forty 
miles of gold and one hundred acres of dia- 
monds. That is South Africa. 

Broadly speaking, there are no forests, no 
great rivers, no bridges, no inland naviga- 
tion, no roads, no fences, and no manufac- 
tories. It is at once a rich and a poor coun- 
try. Rich because in the last quarter cen- 
tury it has yielded more diamonds than the 
whole earth produced in the preceding two 
centuries, and now yields $100,000,000 


worth of gold each year. Poor because na- 
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with rain for three months, and withholding 
it during the other nine. When the earth 
bakes, the verdure shrivels, and death from 
thirst is imminent. 

By South Africa is meant that part of the 
Dark Continent below the Zambesi River. 
In length as the crow flies it equals the dis- 
tance between New Orleans and the Cana- 
dian line. A straight line at its widest point 
would probably measure from Kansas City 
to San Francisco. The entire territory in- 
cludes 1,460,159 square miles, of which 
664,254 are painted British red; 320,000 
are German, and 300,000 Portugese. Then 
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119,139 square miles, or about the size of 
New Mexico, and the Orange Free State, 
which, with its 48,326 square miles, meas- 
ures up with the state of Kentucky. Cape 
Colony proper is the size of Texas, having 
271,000 square miles of territory; but it 
includes Basutoland, a native province of 
10,293 square miles, equal in size to Ver- 
mont, and Bechuanaland, which has the 
great area of 300,000 square miles, and is 
mostly inhabited by black folk. The other 


British possessions are Natal, area 20,461 
square miles; Tongaland, 2,000 square 
miles; Zululand, 12,500 square miles, and 
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that immense tract of land in Central South 
Africa called Rhodesia, out of respect to its 
king, Cecil Rhodes. With 142,000 square 
miles, it is as large as France and Germany. 
In all this vast territory there is a total 
population of probably eight millions, one- 
eighth of whom are white men. The aver- 
age is about one person to an acre. In the 
United States the last census gave twenty- 
one persons for the same space; for Rhode 
Island 318, and for the island of England, 
550. 

To the bird’s-eye spectator South Africa’s 
salient peculiarity would be the absence 
of great rivers, for these one and a half 
millions of square miles are drained practi- 
cally by three large streams, the Orange 
flowing westward into the Atlantic Ocean; 
the Limpopo and the Zambesi flowing east- 
ward into the Indian. There are others 
that look big on the map, but when you 
come to ford them it is only to find a series 
of pools with barely enough water to quench 
the thirst of the ox and the leopard. 

The lack of rivers is responsible for the 
dearth of manufactories, the delay in opening 
up the country and, in great part, the arid- 
ity of the soil. The streams in South Africa 
are so insignificant that no bridges have 
been built across them, excepting for railroad 
service, and one trusts entirely to fording. 

The volume of the South African stream 
depends entirely on the seasons. There is, 
properly speaking, no winter and summer, 
nor anything uniformly to correspond with 
those distinctions. In the southern part of 
Cape Colony you have a dry season beginning 
with November and lasting until June. In 
that period the sun is hottest. Up on the 
great plateau the seasons are reversed, Jo- 
hannesburg having its warm weather and 
rains together in the first of the year. In 
Rhodesia again, September and October are 
the hottest months, May, June and July the 
coolest, and the heaviest rains fall in De- 
cember and January. 

The rainy season in South Africa means a 
continuous series of vicious showers, with 
intervals of brilliant sunlight. In this period 
water is plenty—too plenty, in fact, because 
the streams become impassible for traffic. 
Its contrast with the dry season is cruel. 
Then brooks, rivers and lakes dry up, the 
veldt simmers in the hot sun, cattle go 
athirst, and in Johannesburg at times one 
can get only mineral waters to drink. In 
1896 the drought in the Transvaal was so 
devastating that the whole Boer nation knelt 
as one man to pray for rain. 


To show what a drawback to development 
in South Africa is this uneven rainfall, it is 
only necessary to state that but one-thou- 
sandth part of the entire area of Cape Col- 
ony is cultivated, and of that amount 300,- 
000 acres are farmed with the aid of irriga- 
tion. In the Transvaal but 50,000 acres are 
in cultivation. The most enterprising set- 
tlers build reservoirs or sink deep wells, and 
in this way even the arid Karoo that covers 
much of Cape Colony is being made to yield 
fine crops. The South African farm seldom 
contains less than 6,000 acres, and is pur- 
chased generally from the government in 
installments, at the rate of about $1 per 
acre. The cost of irrigation depends on the 
distance from the East Coast. Looking down 
on South Africa as a rain storm approaches, 
we would ever find the clouds being wafted 
from the Indian Ocean on southeast winds, 
whose moisture condenses on the Drakens- 
burg mountains. The spectator would clear- 
ly see a dark zone extending inland from the 
coast 400 miles that marks the heaviest 
rainfall, averaging for the year thirty inches. 
This zone takes in Bloemfontein, Johannes- 
burg, and just misses Bulawayo. Next to it 
is a narrower strip, where the fall is from 
fifteen to twenty-five inches, then a very 
narrow strip that receives about twelve 
inches, and finally the western parts of Cape 
Colony, Bechuanaland, Rhodesia and German 
West Africa, that are cut off with but nine 
inches of rain a year, offering little induce- 
ment to the white settler. 

Were the meteorological conditions in 
South Africa more advantageous, this part 
of the Dark Continent would be one of the 
most fertile parts of the globe, since Africa 
is wondrously old, and for ages the soil has 
been crumbling from the ancient mountains 
to the lowlands. It is therefore exceedingly 
rich, and with irrigation will grow almost 
anything. Wheat, tobacco and cotton thrive 
side by side; grapes and oranges luxuriate 
on the same tract, while the long grass 
springs perenially to feed innumerable herds. 
The seasons permit of growing two crops a 
year. 

Until recently the hunt for precious 
stones and metals had detracted the emi- 
grant from soil tilling and ranching. Now 
he is beginning to look about for a perma- 
nent home and living. 

South Africa at the present time is im- 
porting wheat, groceries, meats, and even 
canned fruits, all of which may be had there 
in abundance with the proper attention. 
When such a condition exists there must be 
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something radically wrong, and the fault in 
great measure may be attributed to the 
nature of the population, which is intent 
mostly on getting rich at a bound. 

A few wise persons are acquiring wealth 
by truck-farming, chicken raising, sheep 
growing, ostri¢h farming and fruit cultiva- 
tion. Of the others you hear many a one 
declare, ‘‘If I had a little capital I’d go out 
and make a fortune by farming.’’ But these 
persons lack the enterprise to carry out 
their threat. The more sturdy pioneers who 
develop the country’s resources; the middle 
men who handle the products thereof, the 
shopkeepers, followers of the professions 
and mining experts are the money-makers of 
South Africa to-day. The rest of the white 
population includes the semi-comatose Boer, 
whose only aim is to lose sight of his neigh- 
bor’s landmarks; the day laborer who earns 
rather less wages than are paid in America, 
and the South African adventurer, a type 
peculiar to the country, and its one pictur- 
esque product. 

Agriculture is one of South Africa’s three 
natural resources. The other two are the 
mines and raising of live stock. The last 
might have been mentioned first, since it 
was the primary, and to-day is the most 
general industry of the country. The bird’s- 
eye spectator, in looking over South Africa, 
would see everywhere in white and black 
territory immense flocks of cattle and sheep 
and only little patches of cultivation. Seven 
million black men exist there by herding. To 
them the ox is a medium of exchange, and 
the more comely an African lass is the more 
cattle must her lover give to the father in 
exchange. I attended a marriage ceremony 
in Zululand, when a real heart-breaker was 
valued at sixteen fat kine. 

South Africa therefore imports hides, 
wool and mohair, and the ranchman would 
revel in riches were it not for the various 
pests that decimate his flocks and herds. 
The most deadly one is the rinderpest, a 
cattle plague which in the last ten years has 
been slowly creeping from Central Africa 
southward, leaving a wake of whitened bones. 
In traveling through Natal I saw fifty oxen 
lying dead about a spring where they had 
tumbled one over the other, so suddenly had 
the disease attacked them. It was almost 
impossible then to get an untinged piece of 
steak at a restaurant, though the proprietor 
resented any such charge, and a plethoric 
German traveler who called in a loud tone 
for ‘‘roast rinderpest’’ in the railroad café 
at De Aar Junction, Cape Colony, had to be 


picked up in fragments. Dr. Koch and other 
eminent specialists tried in vain to stop this 
plague. The country is now recovering from 
it slowly. 

Another pest is the tsetse fly, an insect 
resembling our common house fly, but three 
times as large. Its bite will kill a horse, 
cow or any other domestic animal in about 
ten days, but, strange to say, does not effect 
a wild animal or a human being. A less dan- 
gerous but more troublesome pest is the 
white ant, which is about one-quarter of an 
inch long and ubiquitous in many parts of 
the country. They live under the ground, 
and can only be routed by killing the queen, 
which sometimes reaches the size of one 
inch in length. This insect is particularly 
harassing in Rhodesia. At Bulawayo my trav- 
eling companion inadvertently left his boots 
on the floor after turning in at night, and 
he arose next morning to find the uppers 
carefully separated from the soles. ‘‘Lucky 
you didn’t leave your clothes on the floor,”’ 
was the hotel keeper’s only consolation. 
These ants will eat through anything but 
metal, and for that reason much of the 
building is done with corrugated iron. The 
ant-hill is one of the conspicuous land- 
marks in traveling over South Africa. 

A feature of South Africa that must not 
be neglected in connection with its indus- 
tries is ostrich farming, in which Cape Col- 
cony has a monopoly. A common sight to 
the traveler is a great herd of these val- 
uable birds moving along in stately fashion 
beside a railroad train, apparently wonder- 
ing why the engineer does not put on more 
steam. The culture of ostriches is extreme- 
ly profitable, and so peculiarly adapted are 
the conditions in South Africa that the coun- 
try last year exported $7,000,000 worth of 
feathers, and furnishes nine-tenths of the 
world’s supply. An export duty of $5 per 
egg protects the industry, and a slight one 
on feathers encourages it. 

The real cause, however, for South Afri- 
ca’s development thus far has been neither 
agriculture nor cattle raising, but precious 
mines. The terms one hundred acres of dia- 
mond and forty miles of gold are to be in- 
terpreted literally. On the one spot 30,000 
persons find employment; on the other 100,- 
000 exist. Both Joh nnesburg and Kimberly 
have for years been the goal of the South 
African emigrant. The other towns are but 
landing places or way-stations. A skeleton 
map of the country would show you six 
towns on the south and east coasts where 
ocean steamers dump loads of humanity, and 
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whence lead railroads to the gold and dia- 
mond lands. These two iron highways creep 
through a sparsely scattered country, where 
the shriek of the locomotive awakens the re- 
cumbent Dutchman or the childish Kaffir 
tending their herds; anon startles the jackal 
or antelope, passes through a sparsely set- 
tled town, where one alights for refreshment 
and finally breaks into a busy town where 
the hammer of the drill echoes with the cry 
on the Stock Exchange. 

South Africa is not the place for the 
prospector that it once was, however. No 
longer do the profits of gold and diamond 
mining accrue to the individual pioneer. 
Even the governments of Cape Colony and 
the Transvaal receive a small portion. The 
balance goes to the wealthy speculator in 
London or Berlin. 

No man can go to Kimberly or Johannes- 
burg to-day and ‘‘make a great stake.’’ 
But he may present credentials and take his 
turn in getting employment. 

Kimberly proper is built around a_ hole 
big enough to hold the entire white popula- 
tion of South Africa. This is the excavation 
above the Kimberly mine, made when 
diamonds were mined from the surface. 
Nowadays shafts are sunk and levels formed, 
whence the blue ground is blasted out and 
hauled to the surface in elevators. The 
diamond is different from other precious 
stones in that it is found in soft clay, 
while the amethyst, ruby and emerald are 
embedded in quartz. This makes the diamond 
easy to conceal in the mouth, nose, and by 
swallowing, and every year the De Beers 
Company gets from the workmen $2,000,- 
000 worth of stolen goods. The inclina- 
tion to pilfer these precious stones is 
so intense that the crime is severely pun- 
ished. In South Africa the first command- 
ment is, ‘‘Thou shalt not steal diamonds.’’ 
What rape is to Georgia is I. D. B. (illicit 
diamond brigand) to South Africa. For 
murder a man may get ten years; for hav- 
ing a diamond found on his person that 
is not registered, twenty years. At Cape 
Town is a great convict station called the 
‘‘Breakwater,’’? where sons of prominent 
American families and English aristocrats 
join in lock-step with Lascars and Kaffirs. 
They have all violated the First Command- 
ment. In Kimberly 1,000 negro convicts 
sort the diamonds under the muzzle of Mar- 
tini rifles. They are kept in a separate place. 
The other black boys live in a five acre en- 
closure known as the ‘‘Compound.”’ 

The De Beers Company controls the dia- 
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mond market of the world. Of the five 
mines, Kimberly, De Beers, Du Torts, Pan, 
Bullfontein and Premier, the first two are 
situated in Kimberly, and are the only ones 
worked now. The diamonds produced in 
other parts of the world would not supply 
the city of Philadelphia. The value of the 
South African product thus far has been 
$600,000,000. The supply seems inexhausti- 
ble. 

Two other localities are rich in diamonds 

Jaegersfontein and Koffyfontein—both in 
Orange Free State. At the former the fa- 
mous Jaegersfontein Excelsior, weighing 
900 carats, was found in May, 1893, and 
the output of that field last January was 
15,189 carats, valued at $150,000. The cor- 
responding output at Koffyfontein was $11,- 
000 worth. The proportion of diamonds to 
earth extracted is greater at Jaegersfontein 
than at Kimberly. 

The value of both Kimberly and Johan- 
nesburg, however, lies in the fact that one 
can count almost to a certainty on the exact 
results of a day’s labor. Elsewhere such 
enterprises involve uncertainty. Veins are 
irregular and the percentage differs. At 
Johannesburg, in particular, the distribution 
is uniform, and for this reason have these 
forty miles of land aroused the cupidity of 
nations. Johannesburg is a bustling, restless 
town of perhaps 80,000 inhabitants, who are 
culled from nearly every nation on earth. 
The streets are flanked in places with four, 
five and eight story buildings. American 
flags are much in evidence, and conspicuous 
signs advertising American dentists, doctors 
and saloons greet the eye. The American 
gambler also thrives. A better class of 
Americans hold responsible positions in the 
mines and in business life. But the great 
money interests are controlled by Britons. 
The woman with dyed hair, loud voice and 
large diamonds predominates in the fem- 
inine population. 

The city stands on an elevation and is 
blessed with good atmosphere. Its draw- 
backs are lack of water and high winds. 
The latter catch up the fine dust or tailing 
from the mines and waft into the city a 
storm which makes a London fog look like 
clear weather. The wealthy men of the city 
live in the suburb of Dornfontein where wide 
roads and pretty villas tell of pleasant and 
even luxurious living. 

The Rand mines are remarkable for the 
depth to which they descend. In the Land- 
laagte, Zimmeren Jack and Primrose work 
is now going on 2,000 feet below the sur- 
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face, where the temperature is 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The vein shows no sign of diminishing in 
richness then, and unless the temperature 
forbids, experts think the mines may be 
worked to a depth of 5,000 feet. It is com- 
puted that the ore in sight now will last for 
fifty years in which time it should yfeld 
$3, 500,000, 000. 

While this prodigious wealth is now, 
lightly speaking, on tap in the Transvaal 
there is no chance for the individual miner 
to get a share of it. Every claim has been 
bought up by wealthy firms, and the outside 
public can only get an interest there by 
gambling in ‘‘Kaffir shares.’’ The total 
amount of wages paid to the 9,000 white 
employees at Johannesburg last year was 
$9, 000, 000 ; the 70,000 Kaffirs received $12, - 
500,000. This means that on an average 
the white men there earned $1,000 in twelve 
months, with living and rent as costly as in 
New York. 

The only part of South Africa where the 
pioneer is prospecting now with pick and 
shovel is in Rhodesia, which Cecil Rhodes 
began to boom ten years ago. Mr. Rhodes 
thinks different, however, and as a conse- 
quence of his booming a hundred companies 
have been formed and claims staked out to 
the number of 90,000. If these were put 
in a. line they would reach from New York 
to Salt Lake City. As yet there have been 
no important results. Along the Cape to 
Cairo railway I saw many cars of machinery 
that had been sidetracked for months wait- 
ing the great discovery. 

From present prospects, Rhodesia seems 
likely to become a farming land rather than 
mining, unless the coal fields prove val- 
uable. About seven per cent. of the entire 
area of Matabeleland is carbon formation, 
and samples of coke which I saw from there 
carried about ninety per cent. fixed carbon, 
equal to the product of Connelsville ovens. 
There are also coal mines at Newcastle, Natal, 
but the quality does not compare with 
American or Welsh coal. The other mineral 
resources of South Africa to-day are insig- 
nificant. And near Pretoria silver mines are 
worked indifferently, and in German terri- 
tory copper has been discovered. Past his- 
tory of South Africa, however, shows that 
important mineral discoveries are likely to 
occur at any time. 

Generally speaking, the climate of South 
Africa is good. The sun’s rays are broken 
by the high elevation, and, though so near 
the equator, sunstroke is less frequent than 
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in New York city, nor is one compelled to 
wear tropical head dress as a ‘protection. 
Cape Town in latitude 34 south has a climate 
not unlike that of Savannah. As you ascend 
the plateau it becomes cooler, and in all 
parts of the territory excepting in Portu- 
guese, the air is of the invigorating kind that 
encourages athletics. The large towns are 
provided with bicycle tracks and race courses. 
Athletic contests are more frequent than 
here. In Johannesburg the day may be hot, 
but the night is always cool. Frost gathers, 
ice freezes at times to the thickness of a 
knife blade, and one always needs a blanket 
at night. 

The great bogie in South Africa is mala- 
rial fever, which grows more deadly the 
nearer one approaches the equator. It is 
caused for the most part by germs nurtured 
in decaying vegetation, and is therefore to 
be found principally in the tropical parts. 
Portuguese land is the hotbed. Lying off 
Delagoa Bay I could see the mists, teeming 
with miasma, as they gathered like a pall 
over the town. At Beira five men were car- 
ried from the Beach Hotel one morning who, 
the previous night, had joined with great 
gusto in a smoking concert. There, however, 
fatalities are hastened by excessive drink, 
the whole population of South Africa being 
a surpassing consumer of alcohol. 

As arule, the great plateau is free from 
malaria, and yet not entirely, for while Jo- 
hannesburg, on an elevation, escapes, Pre- 
toria, nearby in a valley, is visited with epi- 
demics. Except at spots along the Zambesi, 
where a white man simply cannot exist, this 
plague is being routed by irrigation and the 
planting of Eucalyptus trees, and it will not 
stand in the way of the country’s develop- 
ment. 

An offset to malaria is the high, dry air 
of the plateau which invites the consump- 
tive. A person with weak lungs who goes 
to Ceres, Beaufort West or Kimberly, where 
sanitariums have been erected, has a hard 
time dying. Pulmonary troubles are unknown 
in South Africa. Its climatic effect, how- 
ever, seems disastrous to women, who de- 
velop from girlhood at sixteen years. After 
that time, and frequently before, their com- 
plexions become sallow, faces thin, and their 
attractions diminish. This effect is less no- 
ticeable in Cape Colony than elsewhere. 

In South Africa the Englishman has the 
towns, the Dutchman the farms, the black 
man the countless acres of grazing land. To 
give an idea of the distribution of the popu- 
lation, it may be stated that in Natal and 
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Zululand are 600,000 blacks and 50,000 
whites; in Cape Colony 382,198 whites, 
1,383,762 blacks, and in German Southwest 
Africa 2,025 white men, and 200,000 black. 
This is not a white man’s country, therefore, 
and never will be because the native Afri- 
cans no longer have tribal wars to decimate 
their numbers, and are tremendously pro- 
lific. They will continue to increase, there- 
fore, faster than the white man. 

There are three kinds of black men in the 
country, the natives that live in tribes, 
those which have been domesticated, and 
Kast Indians. The latter make skilful but 
dishonest servants, good farmers, and many 
are getting rich by shopkeeping. They are 
followers of Mohammed, have their houses 
of worship, and make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. The domesticated negro resembles 
our Southern darkey, but he is more honest 
and less vicious. One hears of no assaults on 
women or lynchings in South Africa. 

The tribal Africans are more or less sav- 
ages. Many practice witchcraft. I heard 
of a woman in Zululand while at Durban who 
was staked out over an ant hill to be de- 
voured for alleged sorcery. The white man 
in South Africa despises the black and 
looks upon him as fit only for slavery. In 
Johannesburg he is not allowed on the side- 
walk, and the Boers particularly have been 
very cruel to the Kaffir boys. 

In looking over South Africa the bird’s- 
eye spectator would be interested in the dif- 
ferent forms of government as he glanced 
from one state to the other. Almost every 
kind known to history exists there. In Cape 
Colony is a representative parliament elect- 
ed in the widest native and European suf- 
frage, with responsible ministers and virtual 
independencies of the home government. 
At Cape Town resides the British High Com- 
missioner, who represents the Crown in 
South Africa, and proclaims laws for Basuto- 
land which are administered by an English 
official with the aid of native chiefs. Be- 
chuanaland is ruled in the same way by the 
Governor of Cape Colony. 

Natal has a more restricted representative 
body, and ministers not directly responsible 
to that body. Its governor has persenal 
direction of Zululand. Rhodesia is governed 
by Cecil Rhodes, his company, and the Eng- 
lish Colonial Office. South Africans term it a 
‘*joint stock government.’’ The understand- 
ing about the Transvaal heretofore made it 
a republic independent except for the mak- 
ing of foreign treaties without England’s 
consent. The president, executive council 
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and members of two chambers are elected 
by burghers. The Orange Free State differs 
in having but one chamber, and no execu- 
tive. Swaziland is under the Transvaal. 
With a college for men and women, and 
preparatory, schools, Grahamstown, Cape 
Colony, is known as the Boston of South 
Africa. A college also thrives at Cape Town, 
but, as a rule, educational advantages south 
of the Zambesi are meagre. Each town has 
a school, but the country school house is un- 
known, and in a scattered English settlement 
the familes contribute for the support of an 
instructor, who teaches at the various homes. 
The Boers do not seem eager for education, 


as a rule, though they learn readily. The 
newspaper is the principal educator. Great 


freedom of the press is allowed, and the 
various political factions have their papers. 
In the entire country sixty-one papers are 
published in English, seventeen in Dutch, 
and -twenty-three in both languages. 

The society function is not a conspicuous 
feature of South African life, though the 
English pioneer religiously carries his dress 
suit with him into King Khama’s land. Cecil 
Rhodes has not put his stamp of approval on 
it. At Umtali he was found spending the 
evening in the tent of an American cowboy 
when the British High Commissioner on his 
annual trip had particularly invited him to a 
reception. This is not due to any lack of re- 
finement or culture, but the inclination in 
South Africa is for the free and open life, 
untrammeled with strict proprieties. 

Love of freedom is the one feeling engen- 
dered by life in South Africa. It comes alike 
to the Boer on the open veldt tending his 
herd, the black man wending his lonely way 
along the path, the English settler on his 
stoop at eventide. The busy hum of town 
life may deaden it for the moment. Once on 
the open veldt it wells in a man’s heart 
as though to throttle him. In South 
Africa the scenery is not varied, and there 
are no Great Lakes, Hudson Rivers and 
Niagara Falls. One scarce hears the bab- 
bling brook or sees the handiwork of the 
landscape gardener. But there is a rich, 
warm coloring to the sky; a majestic gran- 
deur to the mountains; a primeval solitude, 
an awful silence, an awakening of the deep- 
est feelings that cause one to ponder on the 
solemnity of the universe; make one to 
realize the littleness of humanity and wish 
to be alone; an indescribable something, in 
brief, that has given rise to this adage: 
‘‘The man who has once made his home in 
South Africa never wants to leave it.’’ 
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“In the blue clouds from my cigarette troop all the phantoms of long ago.” 
g I I 


CHIFFONETTE 


By WILLIAM 


Author of “Scribes and Pharisees,” 

OUF! Inthe blue clouds from my cig- 

arette troop all the phantoms of long 

ago, when I lived idly with my father 
in the great bare old chateau, when the 
world wagged merrily, and youth was splen- 
did and foolish. France was France in those 
brilliant days of the Empire, when Eugénie 
still reigned, inventing all sorts of feminine 
fashions, such as the crinoline, the color eau 
de Nil, and the perfume extrait de violettes; 
when the palace of the Tuilleries was the 
centre of a frivolous, unsurpassed extrava- 
gance which infected every home in France, 
and the gossip regarding the Empress’ dif- 
ferences with ‘‘dear Pauline,’’ the Princess 
Metternich, and the Duchesse de Morny, 
embellished by the fiery Rochefort’s unspar- 
ing criticisms, reached us even in our re- 
mote home many kilometres from the Lyons 
railroad. 

But this little memory is not of life at 
Court, or at Compiégne. It is of my own 
life in those happy years before the war; 
those well-remembered days when Chiffon- 
ette, with the blue eyes and sunny hair, 
was practically my only friend. 

The Chateau d’Ecuelles, my old home, was 
by no means gay. A big gray place with 
round, crumbling towers at either end dat- 
ing back to the stormy days of Louis Le 


LE QUEUX 


“The Day of Temptation,” etc., ete. 
Gros, it stood high up above the green val- 
ley of the winding Loing, distant a kilo- 
metre from the ancient village which lay be- 
neath upon the river bank. Standing upon 
its eminence in the midst of the most pic- 
turesque district in central France, its deep 
old windows with their leaded panes com- 
manded wide views of dark forest and brim- 
ming river, of sweeping grass-lands and rich 
vineyards. But within, all was grim and 
cheerless; the uncomfortable wooden furni- 
ture dated back centuries ago, while in the 
long gallery were lines of time-dimmed, 
neglected pictures of men in armor, in vel- 
vet doublets or in wigs, each bearing in the 
left-hand corner the arms with quarterings. 
From a child I hated those ancestors of 
mine. They were such a fierce, barbaric- 
looking tribe, so entirely different to the 
gray-faced, courtly old gentleman, my fa- 
ther. The latter, although embodying all 
the stiff Royalist traditions of the Seigneurs 
of Ecuelles, was a soured misanthrope ab- 
sorbed in literary studies, while I ran wild 
over the country, shooting, fishing, watch- 
ing the charbonniers, or accompanying the 
viper hunters, who sought the reptiles in 
the forest in order to gain the reward offered 
by the government—twenty centimes a head. 
Mv mother, an English woman, had died 
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almost before I could remember her, and I 
had always spent a lonely youth. 

Truly my home life was not gay. I longed 
to go to Paris and study art, but my father 
would never hear of it. Therefore I was 
compelled, against my will, to remain there 
and amuse myself as best I could. Down to 
the quaint, old-world village, with its gray 
squat church, I often went on summer even- 
ings, and there, in the leafy little Place, 
would spend an hour with the peasants who 
came at sundown in clean blouses and clat- 
tering sabots to sit on those benches set 
beneath the limes and gossip away the fad- 
ing hours. 

At that spot beneath those trees, one 
-alm evening in June, my eyes first fell 
upon Chiffonette. She was seated beside old 
Pascal Delaroche, the village schoolmaster. 
The summer sunset tipped her hair with gold 
and shed a-glorious halo around her face, a 
face that, from the first moment, struck me 
as the most perfect I had ever seen. Who 
was she? For a few hours the -whole village 
was agog; but the question was at last set- 
tled by the statement of old Delaroche him- 
self. She came from the north, from Abbe- 
ville, and was daughter of his wife’s sister. 
Her name was Dorothée Vaneau, but they 
called her Chiffonette. 

From a lad I had always been on friendly 
terms with the white-haired instituteur, and 
often spent hours with him fishing; there- 
fore I was able to see a good deal of Chif- 
fonette, with whom I soon became friendly. 
She was about sixteen, slim and shy, with a 
delicate, well-formed figure, a complexion 
perfect, and a pair of eyes of that rare, 
child-like blue which denotes a purity of 
soul. Very soon we found ourselves wander- 
ing side by side along the stream toward 
Montigny, where the water-lilies grew so 
thickly and the poplars lined the water’s 
edge; or through the cool, leafy glades of 
that great forest—the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau—which stretched away from the river 
bank for many leagues across to Melun. 
Constituting myself her guide in these for- 
est depths, I showed her many of its won- 
ders, including the gorges of Apremont and 
Franchard, the Fort |l’Empereur, and the 
Giant’s Well, and thus we dreamed away 
those blissful summer days. The old school- 
master and his wife had at first seemed dis- 
inclined to allow her to accompany me on 
these long excursions; but soon they gave 
way, and Chiffonette, who was well educated 
and could speak English fairly, became her 
own mistress. With her advent, my ambi- 
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tion for the study of art had died out. 


She 
had come to me as a revelation of feminine 
loveliness, and day by day her bewitching 


grace dazzled me. Need I say that I fell 
madly in love with her? 

Through two whole years — delightful 
years, that time will never efface from my 
memory~—we were childishly happy in a 
clandestine love that was idyllic and perfect. 

One afternoon in spring she expressed a 
desire to see the Chateau, about which she 
had of course heard many stories from the 
country folk, so I took her up to my sadly 
dilapidated old home, that silent, gloomy 
place, peopled only by the phantoms of the 
past. In the armor, the pictures, the old 
ball-room, with its clouded mirrors and the 
tattered banners of the by-gone Seigneurs 
of Ecuelles, the faded Louis-Quinze boudoir 

in all she was exceedingly interested, 
marveling as I related some of the grim 
legends connected with the old place. 

We were passing the door of my father’s 
room when, attracted by the sound of a 
strange voice, he suddenly came forth. 

I saw him start with surprise when his 
eyes fell upon my companion. Then I ad- 
vanced and introduced her. 

True to his Royalist principles, he bowed 
courteously, expressed a hope that Mademoi- 
selle would find something to interest her, 
and then, without further words, he bowed 
again, turned and closed the door upon us. 

‘*My father is eccentric,’’ I hastened to 
explain, fearing lest she might take offense. 
‘*He is always preoccupied with his books.”’ 

She smiled, but made no remark. 

That evening, when we met at dinner, I 
complained of his abruptness. 

“‘T am, I presume, master in my own 
house!’’ he snapped. ‘‘Please remember 
that I forbid the intrusion of strangers 
here.’’ 

From his manner, it was evident that he 
guessed the truth of my love for her. 

His vexation, however, troubled me not, 
used as 1 was to his eccentricities. What 
vared 1? The warm days had come again, 
the forest trees had put forth their freshest 
green, the violets peeped forth so that | 
could gather a bouquet for her, and again 
we wandered together hand-in-hand, ever 
declaring that ours was a love that would 
last always. 

A third summer passed, yet never once 
after that meeting in the corridor did my 
father mention her. One day, however, | 


made a discovery which filled me with all 
Upon his table | 


sorts of curious thoughts. 














Chiffonette 





found a cabinet photograph face downwards. 
I turned it over. 

It was a beautiful portrait of Chiffonette! 

That same evening I mentioned that I had 
seen it, and inquired how he became possessed 
of it, to which he answered ambiguously : 

‘It has been sent to me, and has proved 
what I have long suspected.”’ 

‘‘Suspected? What have you suspected 
of her?’’ I demanded. 

‘*Several things,’’ he responded, vaguely, 
his gray, deep-set eyes fixed upon mine. 
‘‘One is that she loves you.”’ 

“‘And if she does—-what then ?’’ 

“Then you must leave here and go to 
Paris.”’ 

‘*Teave here because I love her?’’ I cried, 
dismayed. 

‘*Yes,’’? he answered, frowning harshly, 
his face grayer and more determined. ‘‘The 
Seigneurs of Ecuelles have never fallen in 
love with country wenches,’’ he added. 

‘‘But she is no paysanne!’’ I protested. 


s seated beside old Pascal Delaroche, the 





village schoolmaster 


‘“T have told you my decision. You have 
wished to study art, and your desire shall be 
gratified.’’ 

A week later, with a heavy heart, I was 
compelled to take leave of my love. Our 
last walk was to Marlotte by that forest- 
road which in summer is like a_ tunnel 
through the greenery, and many were the 
confidences we exchanged. I told her that 
my love for her would be unchanging, while 
she, in turn, declared that without me life 
at Ecuelles would possess no further charm 
for her. 

Ah! we loved each other madly in those 
long-past days! Well I remember, even 
now, how, in that final sunset hour before 
our parting, those clear eyes, blue as the 
Mediterranean sky and fathomless as its sea, 
gazed deeply into mine; how I covered her 
sunny hair with fond kisses and promised 
very soon to return. 

Our parting was a hard one, but my father 
was inexorable. To wean me from my love, 
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he sent me to Paris, and like others, I be- 
came one of that reckless crowd of students 
who made their headquarters at the Café 
d’Harcourt, or the Taverne du Pantheon, or 
played mad pranks at that bizarre café 
known as ‘‘the Hatter’s’’ because the coffee 
sold there was once declared by one of its 
frequenters, the great romancer Emile Riche- 
bourg, to be ‘‘hat-juice.”’ 

Frequently | wrote to Chiffonette, and 
she, in response, sent me charming little 
letters, all ingenuousness, love and devo- 
tion. One of them is now before me as I 
write, crumpled, worn, faded—a memory of 
a day bygone. 

After six months, however, her letters 
suddenly ceased, therefore I scraped to- 
gether sufficient money to return to Ecuelles. 
My first inquiry was of Chiffonette, but 
Madame Delaroche told me that she had 
been suddenly recalled home owing to the 
illness of her mother. Then, full of sorrow 
and regret, I walked up to the grim, gray 
Chateau. Old Jean, a domestic in whose 
good graces I had always remained, wel- 
comed me, and when I made inquiries, told 
me confidentially how a fortnight ago my 
father had sent for Chiffonette and had 
spoken to her alone for a long time in his 
study, and how she had afterwards walked 
back to the school-house with tears in her 
blue eyes and her chin sunk upon her breast. 
Two days later she had left Ecuelles. 

The mystery of the photograph, coupled 
with this interview, puzzled me. I tried to 
obtain some explanation, but my, father 
would tell me absolutely nothing. 

‘‘Forget her,’’ he said. ‘‘She can never 
become your wife.’’ 

That was all. 

I wrote to the address in Abbeville which 
Madame Delarouche had given me, but my 
letter was returned. 

Then, with a sad heart, I went back to 
aris and strove to forget. 

To forget? Ah, how could I ever forget 
that calm, sweet face that had held such a 
strong influence over my youth? Its recol- 
lection was ever present, even in the wild- 
est days of my oat-sowing, and it alone held 
me silent, pensive and serious, amid the 
whirl of the gay capital. The war-cloud 
burst, the old chateau was pillaged and 
burned, Paris was besieged, the Empire fell, 
and my father, utterly ruined, was compelled 
to fly to England, where, in a few months, 
he died—of a broken heart, some said. But 
through long years the recollection of Chif- 
fonette, my love, haunted me, and after my 
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father’s death I found preserved among the 
papers he had rescued, the mysterious pho- 
tograph of that bright, winning face, with 
the wide-open, wondering eyes. 

Here it is! bent, faded and worn. -I have 
carried it with me in far-off lands in the 
vague hope of some day discovering her and 
learning the mystery of the portrait and the 
interview. To me, through a changeful life 
of hopes and aspirations, Chiffonette, with 
the sunny hair, has always been the ideal of 
womanly virtue, truth and beauty. Even 
though Jost to me, her sweet face has ever 
lived with me through dark, weary days of 
desperate struggle and black despondency. 

Two years ago, however, I learned much 
that was amazing. 

December is always a delightful month at 
Cannes, for the Riviera season has not then 
commenced ; the majority of the hotels are 
still closed, and it is quiet, select and pleas- 
ant. One morning, a few days before Christ- 
mas, while idling beneath the palms on the 
Boulevard de la Croisette, a fine open equip- 
age passed me with coachman and footman 
in brilliant livery with golden cords upon 
their shoulders. Within, sat a pretty wo- 
man, elegant, refined, reposeful. 

Our eyes met. She started quickly, gave 
a word to her coachman, and as the carriage 
pulled up, she turned back to me smiling 
and expectant. 

For an instant I stood dumfounded. I 
could not believe my eyes. Yet it was im- 
possible to mistake that fair countenance. 

It was Chiffonette. 

“*You!’’ she cried, with a curious catca 
in her voice as next moment our hands 
clasped, and I stood bareheaded before her. 
**To think that at last we should meet like 
this! I have such lots to say to you; but we 
cannot talk here. Call on me this afternoon 

at the Villa Vallauris. You probably know 
where it is?”’ 

The Villa Vallauris? It was on the Route 
de Fréjus, a great white mansion overlook- 
ing the turquoise sea and the distant serrated 
Ksterels, the finest residence in Cannes. 

‘**Yes,’’? I answered. ‘‘I know it quite 
well.’”’ 

**Till then, adieu!’’ she said, bowing, and 
the carriage passed on into the Rue Rostan 
and out of view. 

Punctually at the hour she named I as- 
cended the marble steps of that magnificent 
house, and passing into the great hall, fol- 
lowed the liveried servant into a small, 
cozy room, where everything betokened 
wealth and luxury. 











Chiffonette 


Scarcely had the man left when the oppo- 
site door opened and Chiffonette herself ap- 
peared, a superb figure in a simple dove- 
gray gown. 

I took her hand. Upon the left I saw, 
amid a dozen splendid rings, the golden 
bond of matrimony. 

Then I let it drop without a word. 

‘Ah, no!’’ she cried, 
quickly. ‘‘Do not think 
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wife, therefore he had parted us with that 
apparent harshness. Afterwards, when he 
found that we still corresponded, he invited 
her to the Chateau, where he told her that 
he had discovered her true status, and point- 
ed out the urgent necessity of breaking off 
the clandestine engagement. This she point- 
blank refused to do; therefore, to preserve 





ill of me. Let me tell 
you all.’? And she forced 
me into a seat and re- 
lated a strange story of 
those days when we had 
wandered together under 
the poplars beside the 
Loing. All in Ecuelles 
had, it appeared, been 
deceived save one person 

my father, whose 
staunch monarchism led 
him to a knowledge of 
the truth. Her name, she 
told me, was not Vaneau; 
she did not come from 
Abbeville, nor was she 
any relation of the Dela- 
roches. Her real name 
was Dorothée Valerie, 
daughter of the Duc 
d’Orléans, the Bourbon 
heir to the French 
throne, who, being ex- 
iled, lived at Twicken- 
ham, beside the Thames. 
Many years of her child- 
hood had been spent 
there, but in order that 
she should not become 
too English, she had 
been sent to Ecuelles in 
the care of Delaroche, a 
faithful old servant of 
the Orléans family who 
had been sworn to 
secrecy regarding her 
parentage, lest her pres- 
ence in France should 
become known to Napol- 
eon’s government. But my father, who had 
always dreamed of the revival of the Bour- 
bon dynasty, detected the striking likeness 
between Chiffonette and the Duchesse d’Or- 
léans, with whom he was personally ac- 
quainted, while this suspicion was confirmed 
by the photograph which he afterwards ob- 
tained from London. He knew that although 
I loved her, she could never become my 











“Our last walk was to Marlotte.”’ 


the honor of the House of Bourbon, to which 
his ancestors had ever remained loyal, my 
father wrote to the exiled Duke, with the 
result that he at once recalled his daughter 
to England. 

She told me this with tears welling in her 
blue eyes. 

“Tl did not tell you the truth, because | 
wished you to think I was the schoolmas- 
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ter’s niece. Besides, I had given my word 
to my family to tell no one my real name. 
When you had gone to Paris, however, it 
was too late, and I dared not write lest, by 
exposure, I should bring complications upon 
my father and thwart his efforts in France. 
Ah!’ she sighed. ‘‘I kept my secret, but 
you can never know how bitter has been my 


regret. It is sufficient to say that I loved 
ou.”’ 

‘And you have married?’’ I said, very 
gravely. 


She nodded, slowly mentioning her hus- 
band’s name. I stood gazing at her in 
silence. The name she had uttered was that 
of a certain Crown Prince, heir to a Euro- 
pean throne. 

‘*And you are happy, Princess?’’ I in- 
quired, looking straight into those eyes that 
had so long ago held me spell-bound. 

She smiled; rather bitterly, I thought. 

‘‘For me, happiness ended with that walk 
to Marlotte along the forest road,’’ she 
said, in a low, tremulous voice. ‘‘Do you 
remember ?”’ 

‘*Remember””’ I cried. ‘‘I, too, bade fare- 
well that evening to all that was dearest on 
earth to me. But it is of the past,’’ I add- 
ed, bitterly. ‘‘We must both forget.’’ 


THE 
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“*Yes,’’ she faltered. ‘‘We must forget.’’ 

Her slim, white hand lingered in mine 
while the flood of memories of those long- 
past summer days stirred both our hearts. I 
gazed again, for the last time, into the 
azure immensity of those wonderful eyes; 
then, bending until my lips touched her 
finger-tips, I turned from her, saying: 


“This is our last meeting. Farewell, 
Princess.’’ 
‘*‘Farewell,’’ she answered, in a voice 


‘*But not Princess. 
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choked with emotion. 
No. Think of me always as Chiffonette. 

Then, with a final look at the woman I 
had loved so well, I passed blindly out of 
her presence. 

What more need I say? 
met since. 

To-day, she is one of Europe’s reigning 
sovereigns, the head of a brilliant Court, 
the identity of which any of the curious 
may ascertain by glancing for a moment at 
the Almanach de Gotha. 

But upon my study table beside the faded 
portrait is another photograph of her, taken 
on her husband’s accession, and across its 
face, in a bold handwriting, it bears the 
single word which always stirs my memory 

““Chiffonette.’”’ 


We have never 


MASTER 


By JOHN CURTIS UNDERWOOD 


There is an artist greater far 
Than any child of earth; 

His touch made bright the Christmas star, 
And glorifies each mortal’s birth. 


He draws the deep and vital lines 
On childhood’s careless face; 

On brow and lips he sets his signs, 
The hard won battle’s lasting trace. 


He holds the throbbing heart of man 
In strong and tender hands; 

He moulds it as no other can, 
Until at last it understands. 


And all who win on earth below, 
And all who losing, gain, 

Must, dying, all his beauty know, 
And bless the loving master, Pain. 
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THE TRADE OF 


By THEODORE 


HE recognition by the Government of 

the importance of the improvement of 

Western waterways has resulted in a 
general movement which will bring the Mis- 
sissippi River and its tributaries again into 
prominence. Time was when the Mississippi 
was all in all to the West, the only means of 
communication and trade. The enormous 
growth of railroads relegated it for a time 
into the limbo of the useless, but now, after 
twenty-five years of stagnation, the increas- 
ing commerce of the Mississippi valley, seek- 
ing an outlet to the sea by way of the Gulf, 
is necessitating a change and creating a new 
public opinion of its value. The growth of 
the cities upon its banks, the increase of 
railroad rates, and the arrival of that class 
who love leisurely travel has stimulated its 
traffic and put new boats upon its waters. 





ppi River at Minneapolis; the Falls of St. Anthony. 


THE MISSISSIPPI 


DREISER 


St. Paul and Minneapolis are the greatest 
grain centres in the world. St. Louis is just- 
ly proud of its title of ‘‘the largest city 
upon the largest river.”’ The port of New 
Orleans is the most important of all south- 
ern outlets. Along the upper Mississippi 
there are many important little cities. Wi- 
nona, La Crosse, Dubuque, Galena, Daven- 
port, Burlington, Quincy, Rock Island, Han- 
nibal, Alton and many similar places are 
above St. Louis. Cairo, Memphis, Natchez, 
Vicksburg and New Orleans are the cities 
below. Outside of them, for twelve hundred 
miles between St. Louis and New Orleans, 
there is nothing but vast plantations and 
hamlets. These are the cities now resting 
on the shores of the Mississippi and already 
possessing its facilities, but still others are 
bound up in its welfare. Cincinnati, Louis- 
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‘lhe Mississippi below St. Paul 


ville and Evansville on the Ohio, the cities 
on the Missouri and Tennessee, Arkansas 
and Red rivers all make use of it, and will 
share in the benefit derived from its im- 
provement. By the plans now projected, 
Chicago and the cities on the Illinois River 
will be brought into connection with it. 
There has been an awakening in the last 
few years. These various cities are begin- 
ning to realize that they have neglected an 
important factor in their welfare. As a con- 
sequence, the different chambers of com- 
merce have, through their representation, 
memorialized Congress on such subjects as 
the improvement of the jetties at the mouth; 
of Mobile harbor; of the Tennessee River, 
and even the Nicaragua 
Canal. All the cities are 
interested from a commer- 
cial standpoint in the deep- 
ening and broadening of 
Mobile harbor, in order 
that the new trade now 
developing with Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico and 
South America, will con- 
tinue and increase; also, 
that the European trade, 
which is transhiped there, 
will be fostered. Their in- 
terest in the Tennessee 
River is of the same na- 
ture. It reaches a terri- 
tory, rich in agricultural 
projects, which suffer 
nothing by slow transporta- 
tion. Cotton or tobacco, 
which might go East or 


South by rail, should, in 
reality, reach its market 
by boat, and this fact 
explains the interest: of the 
Mississippi valley, and the 
merchants of St. Louis, in 
particular, in improving 
the Tennessee River, which, 
if made a reliable and con- 
venient highway, would 
bring the vast product of 
its surrounding country to 
the Mississippi. 

There is another reason 
why these cities are inter- 
ested in the condition of 
the tributaries of the 
Mississippi. The waterways 
of all this territory are 
depended on, uncertain as 
they are, to regulate and 
keep in bounds the freight rates of rail- 
roads. We find in the annual report of the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange the follow- 
ing suggestive statement: 

“‘Grain rates (East and West) have not 
improved as greatly during the year as we 
had hoped, largely owing to the abnormal 
conditions in the Missouri River.’’ This 
same body, with other commercial organiza- 
tions of the different cities, has concerned 
itself to a great extent in the project of the 
Nicaragua Canal. This is because that wa- 
terway would open to the port of the Missis- 
sippi the whole shipping field of the Pacific. 
The outbreak of the recent war caused these 
cities keenly to realize the folly of neglect- 





Scene at Red Wing, Minnesota. 

















The Trade of the Mississippi 


ing so great a waterway. At that time 
strenuous efforts were made to have the 
Government select Jefferson Barracks, just 
below St. Louis, for the mobilization of the 
volunteers from the West and Northwest. 
The points then made were that ‘‘it is easy 
of access from all points west of the Alle- 
ghanies; near the base of supplies, and of 
unsurpassed river transportation facilities. ’’ 
The fact that their efforts were futile was 
but a fitting reward for the long-continued 
neglect by those who might long ago have 
brought the Government to see the necessity 
of making this waterway available. Another 
lesson taught, related to the use of New 
Orleans as a base of supplies. As is well 
known, that city is some distance up the 
river, and the condition of the jetties has 
long been neglected. Proper efforts, if ex- 
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nations, which yet sustains only the meagre 
craft of a few adjacent states. Men have in 
mind, when they think of it, a low, sluggish 
current, moving over a muddy bed, with 
neither thriving villages nor lordly scenery 
to grace its shores. They think of out-of- 
date side-wheelers, ill-regulated time-cards, 
a mixed freightage of bales and negroes, 
and valleys flooded through broken levees. 
At St. Paul and St. Louis, Memphis and 
New Orleans, the appearance of the levees 
would, to a certain extent, sustain the ver- 
dict, solely on the appearance of the craft. 
Yet any judgment based upon its present 
condition would be wholly unfair. It has 
been neglected because men have been en- 
grossed in building a speedier means of lo- 
comotion. The state of population and the 
business to be done has not been great 








erted before this time, would have induced 
the Government to enlarge their jetties suffi- 
ciently to permit war vessels to enter New 
Orleans. The fact that this city, with its 
superior facilities in the way of river and 
rail transportation, would have been the 
most suitable point where war supplies of 
all kinds could have been obtained with the 
greatest dispatch and economy, mattered 
nothing. The river was not in condition, and 
the opportunity was lost. A few experiences 
of this kind, directly affecting the pocket- 
books of the various cities on the Missis- 
sippi, will cause them to demand the neces- 
sary improvement and development of this 
great waterway, in so forcible a manner that 
it cannot be ignored. 

The Mississippi at present is a franchise 
practically unused. It is a waterway whose 
expansive bosom could hold the fleet of 
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enough to sustain railways and waterways. 

Now, however, the railways having ren- 
dered a fair service to our increasing popu- 
lation, they are waxing opulent. The rush 
of business has put them in a position where 
they can and do dictate terms. Some means 
of equalizing arbitrary shipping charges 
must be developed, and this is that which is 
to bring the rivers and canals of the world 
again into usefulness. 

Under proper Government supervision, the 
Mississippi would become the backbone of a 
system of waterways that would facilitate 
trade in every portion of the United States. 
Proper dredging would give a straight and 
permanent channel. A _ system of locks 
would insure any depth of water which the 
heaviest shipping might demand. 

The Mississippi River rises in Elk Lake, 
above Itasca. From there to its mouth at 
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New Orleans, twenty-nine rivers empty into 
it. The principal ones are the St. Croix, Des 
Moines, Wisconsin, Rock River, Illinois, 
Missouri, Ohio, White, Arkansas and the 
Red River. It is navigable for large steam- 
ers from its mouth to the Falls of St. An- 
thony, at Minneapolis, a distance of over 
1,950 miles, and for smaller steamers four 
hundred miles further. No other country in 
the world has so vast a natural waterway 
system as this supplies. The Mississippi and 
its tributaries drain nearly one-half the area 
of the United States. If these were properly 
prepared by the Government, and canal con- 
nections made with other rivers, a water 
system would be furnished as important as 
the railroad system. We have not paid as 
much attention to river transportation as 
we should. While this has been partially 
caused by rate conditions via rail lines, at 
the same time it should be remembered that 
no greater regulator of rail rates can be 
found than strong legitimate water competi- 
tion. To have that competition, sufficient 
business must be given to water lines to 
make them profitable to their owners. Un- 
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less this is done, the rail lines can by low 
rates force water lines out of the business, 
and recoup their losses by increased rates 
when the rates by water cease to be a fac- 
tor. In order, however, to give these water- 
ways the business necessary to make them 
important factors, transportation facilities 
on the Mississippi must become so certain 
and regular that they can be relied on. The 
reason that low railway rates exist in 
France is due to the fact that the French 
Government has, for years, developed and 
made the most of its waterways. These have 
been dredged deep and lock systems estab- 
lished, as well as canal connections with 
other rivers made, so that the traveler who 
has a little time for his journey may see the 
most beautiful portions of the country, in 
the most comfortable surroundings, at about 
one-half the cost of railway travel. At the 
same time, he will find railway terminals 
much more frequently, and this also is due 
to the competition of the waterways. What 
has been done in France may be done in this 
country. The Chicago Drainage Canal offers 
proof of this. To within ten years, the 
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Mississippi at Saint Louis. 


Illinois River was considered worthless, ex- 
cept as a drainage to the land bordering it. 
The growth of Chicago demanding a better 
system of drainage. It was thought well in 
providing this, to open a direct ship service 
to New Orleans and the Gulf. So the canal 
was dug with that idea in view, and the ex- 
penditure now of a few millions by the Gov- 
ernment will allow the largest grain ships 
and pasenger boats of the lakes to make 
good time between Chicago and New Or- 
leans. Another example of equal importance 
is the improvement of the Ohio River and 
its tributary, the Monongahela, between 
Morgantown, West Virginia and Parkers- 
burg, a distance of five hundred miles. This 
reaches a score of moderately important 
manufacturing towns, like Morgantown, 
Wellsville, Ohio, Beaver, Pa., Wheeling, 
Bellaire and others, besides Pittsburg. Be- 
fore this portion of the river was dredged 
and locks established, only the smallest 
steamers could go above Parkersburg, West 
Virginia. Now they not only go to Pitts- 
burg, several hundred miles further on, but 
far south again into West Virginia, furnish- 


ing a splendid service to the towns men- 
tioned. Furthermore, an extension of this 
service is contemplated through Northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania to Lake Erie, which would 
open the entire Ohio and Mississippi service 
to freight and passengers from the great 
lakes and their tributaries. It has been 
proved that the smallest rivers can be made 
into excellent ship canals. One of the big 
lake terminals of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
involving millions of dollars in docks, was 
formed by dredging out Ashtabula Creek. 
But the transportation facilities of the 
Mississippi must be perfected as a first step 
in the creation of a great waterway system. 
A certain small portion of waterway is 
already open, and, could shippers come to 
rely on its service as absolutely as they do 
upon that of railways, they would take ad- 
vantage of the cheaper rates, and soon the 
increased use of that already open would 
create a demand for further development. 
At present, waterway service cannot be 
absolutely relied on anywhere in the United 
States, except on the Hudson River. There 
is always a delightful uncertainty as to 
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when things will move. At St. Louis, the 
principal river city in the country, the pas- 
senger who buys his ticket, or the merchant 
who ships his freight, may be assured that 
the boat will leave on Saturday at four 
o’clock. Should he take occasion to be 
there by three for sake of safety, the boat 
is already gone. The captain has changed 
his mind and started at noon. Portions of 
baggage or freight may be on the steamer. 
The only adjustment made is in the form of 
a railway ticket to Cairo, where you are 
told the boat will arrive Sunday. This may 
be true, but a leisurely method of handl- 
ing freight along the line may bring it 
there Monday. The entire service of the 
Mississippi is conducted thus to a great- 


This was done because the present river 
freight service is inadequate both in capacity 
and speed for the merchandise that St. 
Louis desires to send by water. In truth, 
the river does only a very small part of the 
freight business of the Mississippi valley. 
There is a railroad on the western shore, all 
the way from St. Paul to St. Louis, and on 
the eastern bank there is a road from St. 
Paul as far south as Savanna, Ill. From 
there, a more direct line is found due south 
to Alton, and thence to St. Louis. South of 
St. Louis, the Mobile and Ohio Railway ex- 
tends to Montgomery, Ala., and establishes 
a short line between St. Louis and the 
South, on the east bank of the river, to 
Mobile on the Gulf. The Illinois Central has 

also extended its 








That a perfect 
and profitable river 
service can be main- 
tained is proved by 
the Hudson. Be- 
tween New York 
and Albany several 
lines of splendid 
passenger steamers 
ply daily. Thousands 
of passengers, and 
immense freight 
shipments are car- 
ried, and this in 
spite of the fact 
that on either side 
of the river runs one 
of two important 
railroads, the New 
York Central and 
the West Shore. 
Thousands of passen- 
gers, having a little 
leisure, and being certain of the time-table, 
prefer the quiet and the beauty of the river 
to the noise and haste of the train. 

In spite of its irregular service, the 
growth of the cities along the Mississippi 
has operated to sustain the importance of 
this waterway, and give it a large trade. In 
1898 a very important steamboat passenger 
service was established between St. Paul and 
St. Louis, and there are indications that 
public interest in the upper Mississippi as a 
route for pleasure travel is beginning to 
revive. On February 15, of the same year, 
the Merchants’ Exchange, the Business 
Men’s League, and the Wholesale Grocers 
of St. Louis appointed a committee to look 
into and solicit subscriptions for a line of 
packets between St. Louis and New Orleans. 


er or less extent. 
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line, by a trackage 
arrangement, to 
Nashville and points 
south on the Mis- 
sissippi, as far as 
New Orleans, where 
it is now building 
steamships to ex- 
tend its service to 
the West Indies. 
Much of the traffic 
now handled by 
these railroads 
would go by water 
if the river were in 
fit condition and the 
service regular. As 
it is, the boats get 
only about five per 
cent. of the traffic 
going north and 
south, and this in 
spite of the fact 
that they carry freight for one-third less 
than the railroads. There is an element of 
prejudice in this, for, as a matter of 
fact, a freight train consumes about as 
much time between any two points as a 
steamer does. Aside from the fact that the 
service is irregular, there is a further lack 
of business methods on the part of boat 
companies. They do not compete with the 
railroads in soliciting freight or advertising 
for passenger travel. The fact that railroads 
running south to the Gulf secure a water- 
way to the East and direct to Europe, 
makes it impossible for the great trunk 
lines running east across country, to com- 
pete with them in handling grain, although 
the trunk lines have a shorter haul. This 


proves that could the entire distance from 
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Vicksburg from the Mississippi. 


any Mississippi port to the Kast or Europe 
be covered by water, there would be an even 
greater advantage gained to commerce. 

Besides the drawback described, there is 
a natural handicap against the unlimited use 
of the river, in the ordinary rise and fall, 
which dredging and a system of locks would 
obviate. The depth of the channel varies 
from two to twenty feet between St. Paul 
and St. Louis; between St. Louis and Cairo 
from two to thirty-five feet, and between 
Cairo and New Orleans from nine to forty 
feet. There are times when there is practi- 
cally no water in the river above St. Louis 
and the whole bed is a seeping mass of mud. 
There is usually a fair amount of water dur- 
ing the spring and summer months, suffi- 
cient to enable the packets between St. 
Paul and New Orleans to handle all the busi- 
ness offered, and to make schedule time if 
they would. Early in September the water 
frequently becomes low, and the through 
boats from St. Louis to St. Paul are laid up 
for the season by the middle of the month. 
The shorter haul boats run to intermediate 
points less and less distances, until by the 
middle of October, Keokuk, lowa, is thé 
farthest point north that even a moderately 
sized boat can go. 

Southward from St. Louis, the river is open 
practically all winter. Above the city ice 
usually forms in December or January, and 
navigation is suspended. In 1868 and 1869 
the river was open all winter. In 1869 and 
1870 it was closed by ice for only seven days. 
In1880 and 1881 it was closed seventy-eight 
days, which is the longest period on record. 
Service below St. Louis is considerably aided 
by United States dredge boats, which oper- 
ate sometimes as far north as Memphis, and 
keep open a ten-foot channel. 

The year 1898 cannot be said to have 
been a satisfactory one for the river com- 


merce of St. Louis. During the first half of 
the year there was a fair depth of channel 
southward, and a satisfactory volume of 
business with a fair foreign demand for 
grain. For the last half of the season the 
river was in fair boating stage, but the con- 
ditions of trade were materially changed. 
The local river trade suffered from the lack 
of aregular line of steamers to run in the 
coast trade. 

However, with all these disadvantages, 
the volume of business was large. 

The total tonnage moved by the river is 
shown by the following table: 





T8098 1897. 1896. 
Tons received by steam- 
boats and barges...... 149,525 507,105 587,755 
Tons received by rafts, 57,060 69,565 84,010 
Tons shipped by steam- 
boats and barges......399,583 469,365 572,410 
WUC sissies 906,168 1,046,035 1,244,175 


The shipment of bulk grain to New Orleans 
were 6,600,707 bushels, and the total ton- 
nage southward was 356,650 tons. The river 
was practically open all of the winter of 1897- 
98, although for a short time heavy ice 
made navigation difficult. On December 7, 
1898, ice commenced running, and naviga- 
tion was suspended until the 22d, when for 
a week the river was free of ice, closing 
again the very last of the month, and so re- 
maining until January 10, when the boats 
again were able to make way. 

There was a fair business from the Illinois 
River, the number of trips made, exceeding 
the previous year. 

The Tennessee River trade was very satis- 
factory. The operations of the Tennessee 
River Packet Company now extend to Nash- 
ville on the Cumberland, to Florence, on the 
Tennessee, and to Memphis, on the Missis- 
sippi. The volume of business increased dur- 
ing the year, both in products brought to 
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St. Louis as well as in shipments of mer- 
chandise to the South. 

The paramount importance of deep water 
in the Mississippi River all the year round, 
and of a fully equipped river transportation 
service between St. Louis and New Orleans 
is recognized generally, but by none so 
thoroughly as by those who are engaged in 
the grain trade. Last year about 24,000, - 
000 bushels of rain were exported from St. 
Louis to England, Ireland, France, Holland, 
Germany, and other European countries. 
Besides this, a great deal of grain was ex- 
ported by St. Louis firms direct from the 
district in which it was raised, without pass- 
ing through the city at all, a result brought 
about by changing conditions in transporta- 
tion, which the Traffic Bureau and other 
organizations are now endeavoring to cor- 
rect, and the partial crop failures of the 
past two years in territory immediately 
tributary to this city. In addition to the 
grain exported, 600,000 barrels of flour 
were shipped from St. Louis mills to foreign 
points in 1898. Every European country was 
a buyer, as well as Central and South Amer- 
ica and South Africa. Shipments were made 
to Cuba and Porto Rico, and the prospects 
of an increasing trade with these two islands 
are regarded as excellent. 

Passenger service on the Mississippi River 
is in a fairly satisfactory condition. Between 
St. Paul and St. Louis, and from there to 
New Orleans, there are large and well-built 
craft, with comfortable staterooms equipped 
with running water and spring mattresses 
Each steamer has a long cabin extending 
from stem to stern, where the tables are set 
for meals, and where the passengers dance 
inthe evening. There area piano and sundry 
easy-chairs. It costs about as much on the 
boat per day as it does at a good lake-side 
hotel, so that a passenger virtually has the 
pleasure of travel for nothing. The chief 
difference between the life on a boat and 
that at a summer hotel, is that, instead of 
viewing the same prospect day after day 
from a piazza, you have a new view from the 
boat every moment. The boat stops at every 
town so that the passenger may become 
familiar with the urban as well as the coun- 
try life of the valley. The freight of the 
river is always taken to and from the boat 
on the backs of negro roustabouts. There 
has been no advance in the manner of hand- 
ling it since the steamboats first plowed the 
river. As soon as the boat’s nose touches 
the shore, the gangplank is lowered and a 
seemingly endless procession of negroes be 
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gins to move back and forth, carrying on 
board the bags of flour which, on the north- 
ern portion of the river, often make the 
bulk of the cargo. Plows, boxes, lumber 
and merchandise are the other shipments. 
River lives are much the same everywhere. 
The cargoes, however, are varied. They all 
present a picture of a hundred years ago. 
At Memphis, from the bluffs to the water’s 
edge, is an immense inclined plane of granite 
paving stones. In the centre, about two 
hundred feet from the bluffs, runs a wide 
road the entire length of the levee, and dis- 
appears among the compress factories and 
oil mills, whose great bulks and tall chim- 


neys appear in the distance. Between 
this road and the bluffs the levee is 
nearly level; from here to the river it 


is a steep descent. Above the road there 
come and go continually a swift stream of 
cotton loads and empty drays, and great 
piles of small cargoes, to and from local 
jobbing houses; below it there are, during 
busy hours, a conglomerate mass of drays, 
mules, cotton bales, sacks of cottonseed, 
darkies and all sorts of freight. Beyond is 
the long row of steamers that line the shore, 
and in the background sweep the waters of 
the Mississippi. The centre of activity may 
be one boat, such as the Big Sundy of the 
Memphis and Cincinnati line, just arrived, 
bringing a cargo of 2,000 cotton bales that 
have been picked up along the river mouth. 
The huge piles of boxes and furniture, and 
bags of cottonseed are being carried, one 
piece at a time, by a long stream of lazy 
darkies, over the gang-plank into the bowels 
of the big boat. There some laborers, re- 
turning by way of the stage plank at the 
prow, roll out before them the cotton bales 
and file them in rows some distance up the 
levee. Above the din of wheels rumbling 
over the rough pavement, drivers shout to 
their stupid mules. There are picturesque 
oaths and snatches of melody. Escaping 
steam, shrill whistles, the creaking of load- 
ing and unloading freight, and the bellow- 
ing of overseers, who are, as a rule, active 
darkies with monstrous lungs and an inex- 
haustible supply of big words, mingle in 
rushing confusion. 

The overseers howl terribly without tak- 
ing breath, brandish sticks, wave their arms, 
stamp their feet, and make startling lunges 
in all directions. They threaten the idle, 
curse the active, bluff the bystanders, and 
add prodigously to the tumult of the scene 
without otherwise affecting it. Regardless 


of these busy-bodies that buzz about like 
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gnats, the darkies shuffle here and there, 
rolling with rhythmic motions and with 
more rests than efforts the cotton bales. 
The character of the negro in this situation 
is no doubt picturesque, but the fact that 
business is more or less dependent upon such 
labor, and the impossibility of securing ac- 
tive, systematic, skilled service forms one 
of the serious problems in the commerce of 
the river. 
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then a short and peculiar signal is sent to- 
ward the shore. If there is any reason for 
landing, a solitary man may appear with his 
dogs. The vessel noses up and holds still 
against the current. A plank is let down 
and roustabouts roll off a few barrels or 
boxes. Sometimes, if it is a good-sized 
city, back of this seeming solitude the 
roustabouts roll and roll, and keep on roll- 
ing barrels and sacks until the situation be- 
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There is another side to the traffic. For 
hundreds of miles you scarcely see a village, 
much less a city. There is life somewhere 
on the shores, but it is back behind the 
levees, out of sight. From plantations and 
villages back of the line of green trees, 
paths or roads lead down to the levees. You 
only know that they are there because 
steamers land. The vessels whistle long, and 


comes strange and unnatural. The _ boat 
moves off, leaving the solitary individual 
and his dogs the seeming possessor of a 
world of material. In the night, landings 
are made in the glare of an electric light 
at the bow of the boat. Then the surround- 
ing shadows, the moving line of ragged, 
swarthy negroes, in the strange glare be- 
come grotesque in the extreme. 

















“The Elder 


with his rusty hat and his Brussels carpet 


gripsack, bloated with clean shirts and collars and things.”’ 


STARS IN 


E had put down our name for Elder 
Breyfogle and his wife as our guests 
for the annual conference, and right 

glad we were when the ’bus drove up in 
front of the door and the elder got out in 
his linen duster, his thick stogy boots, 
wrinkled around the ankles, up which his 
trousers made undiscouraged efforts to 
climb, his rusty hat and his Brussels carpet 
gripsack, bloated with clean shirts and col- 
lars and things. 

He wouldn’t hear to my paying Charley 
Wells for bringing him up, but laboriously 
unstrapped a leather pocket-book, clicking 
his porcelain ‘‘store teeth’’ together while 
his horny forefinger chased a smooth quar- 
ter into a corner whence it could flee no 
farther. That pocket-book! Never very ple- 
thoric, it was sure to go back home after 


HIS CROWN 
By EUGENE 


WOOD 


conference reduced to incredible limpness 
by appeals for foreign and home missions, 
church extension, Freedmen’s Aid Society, 
brethren in distress, and all the heart-stirring 
and heart-rending pleas poured upon the 
favored that sit ‘‘within the pale of the con- 
ference.”’ 

‘“‘No. Sister Breyfogle felt as if she 
wouldn’t be able to attend this conference, ”’ 
he sighed, as I took the gripsack from his 
hand and we went up the front walk and 
into the house. ‘‘No. She ain’t sick jest 
now, although she has be’n porely all this 
last wint€? and part of the spring. The 
plumb facts of the matter is, Brother Billy, 
it has be’n borne in on me that I had orta 
take the superannuated relation, and while 
I’m resigned to the Lord’s will, I d’ know 
she is. Not that she’s any ways rebellious, 
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but I kind 0’ sispicion she thinks I’m toll- 
able young to be givin’ up the active exer- 
cise of my ministry, especially as they are 
others older’n me still a-continuin’ on. And 
furthermore—m-well, I says to her, ‘Moth- 
er,’ I says, ‘it seems to me you be’n a 
Methodist minister’s wife long enough,’ I 
says to her, ‘to not expect riches. We have 
always got along,’ I told her, ‘by the Lord’s 
help, and I have faith to believe His arm 
ain’t shortened the least little mite,’ I says 
to her. ‘Well,’ siss she, ‘Jeremiah,’ siss 
she, ‘I think I’ll stay at home and pray over 
it,’ siss she. ‘I don’t believe but what I 
could kind of bear up under it better. It 
was under your preachin’ in Hanks’s school- 
house,’ siss she, ‘that I first made up my 
mind to give my heart to God and my hand 
to the church, and your 


‘‘When she gets married, elder,’’ her 
mother put in, ‘‘we’ll have you to perform 
the ceremony.’’ 

‘“So do,’’ said he, ‘‘so do. The fee’ll 
come in mighty handy to a superannuated. 


Only don’t be too long about it, ’r else 
you’ll have to get somebody else. And look 


here, Jinny, don’t you go to gittin’ too 
stylish and have somebody to ‘assist,’ be- 
‘ause that means splittin’ the fee. Say’’— 
he interrupted himself—‘‘who d’you s’pose 
I married last Wednesday evening ?’’ 

sie Anybody we know ?”’ 

‘*W’y of course, er I wouldn’t ’a’ast you. 
Nup. Not Em Shaw. Em’s never goin’ to 
git ’nybody. Too fond of saying smart 
things and too curless 0’ whuther they hurt 
or not. Well, I'll tell you. ’!was Emmeline 





sermons have be’n a 
means of grace to me all 
these years,’ she says, 
‘an’ it jest seems to me 
I can’t stand it to think 
o’ you a not preachin’ 
any more, but jest only 
exhortin’,’ and with that 
she began to cry, and | 
Well, how air ye 
all, anyhow?’’ he broke 
off, with well-feigned 
cheerfulness. 

“Sister Jackson, 
you’re renewing your 
youth like the eagle. 
Laws no! This ain’t 
Jinny? W’y the last time 
I seen you, you wa’n’t 
knee-high to a duck, 
and here you air a great 
big lady. Got ’ny beaux 
yet? Well, ’twon’t be a 
great while now before 
yer maw and yer paw 
will be a-complainin’ 
about you burnin’ so 
much coal oil, the fel- 
lows is settin’ up with 
you so constant.’’ 

He laughed so loud at 
his own joke that his 
upper set fell down, and 
‘Jinny’’—she is trying to 
get herself called “Vir- 
gie’’ now that she is six- 
teen, and we think sweet 
sixteen at that—went 
as-red as the peonies 
out in the front yard. 








“ ‘Laws, zo/ This aint Jinny? W’y the last time I seen you, you wa'n't 
knee-high to a duck, and here you air a great big lady.’ 
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Shelby. She got a fellow by the name of 
Pearson. Not the Pearsons you know over 


by Sunbury, but Connecticut folks. His 
mother and sisters live with him and I jest 
tell you they’re the salt of the earth. Oh, 
she’s doin’ well to git him. He’s the super- 
intendent of the trolley line. W’y, ye-es, 
bless your heart, we got a trolley line, too; 
they’re as thick as fleas on a dog now. He 
gets good pay, and her pa deeded her a 
house and lot up on Fountain avenue, all 
fixed up’s fine’s a fiddle. She’s got every 
thing that heart could wish, excepting 
children.”” The old man’s eyes twinkled, 
and he tugged at his long, square-cut beard, 
shaved away from his expressive mouth to 
give it room according to its strength. He 
made a grimace toward Virgie, who pre- 
tended not to notice his last sentence. 
‘“‘Emmeline’s a right good girl, though 
she’s never pressed forward for the blessing 
of perfect love, like I expected she would. 
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But in the prayer I offered after I had made 
her Mrs. Pearson, I asked the good Lord to 
make her the blessing to her husband that 
she had be’n to her father. 

‘‘Well, sir, it jest about filled my cup to 
overflowing when I come to that part where 
it says: ‘Who giveth this woman to be mar- 
ried to this man?’ to see Brother Shelby 
step up and say, ‘I do,’ a-lookin’ so prosper- 
ous and jest as proud’s a body kin righte- 
ously be of havin’ sech a daughter. I felt so 
happy I come purty nigh shoutin’, only you 
know, it was the Episcopal service and that 
don’t make any allowance fer shoutin’. 

‘* “Well,’ I says to him when we set down 
to supper—and I want to say right here that 
Sister Breyfogle and me have be’n to a good 
many weddin’s in the course of our earthly 
pilgrimage, but I do’ know’s we ever set 
down to a more bountiful repast. Laws, 
Brother Billy, if I could ’a’ had some 0’ that 
good eatin’ when I was a-tryin’ to get my 
growth, I don’t be- 
lieve but what I’d be 
a bigger man than 
what I am—— Well, 
I was a-goin’ to tell 
you. I says to him, 
‘Brother Shelby,’ I 
says, ‘if that girl 
hain’t be’n the Lord’s 
angel to you,’ I says, 
‘from the very day 
she was born,’ I says, 
‘and you cross and 
disappointed because 
she wasn’t a boy,’ I 
says, ‘then there 
never was any angels 
and I dassent deny 
them,’ I says, ‘be- 
cause we got Scrip- 
ture for them,’ I says. 

‘“‘Look like to me 
it wa’n’t more’n a 
week sence I saw her 
standin’ up on the 
seat a-holdin’ onto his 
forefinger while he 
give in his first ex- 
perience, that is, as 
fur’s he’d got, and ast 
us all to pray for him 
that he might ever 
prove faithful. It 
was tollable airly fer 
revivals, Summers 
along about Thanks- 





“* *Hluldy Shelby,’ I says, ‘you’re in deep trouble,’ ”’ 


giving time it was, 
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but his experience started one of the most 
powerful p’tracted meetings I most ever 
went through. We had a gracious outpour- 
ing of the spirit, and many precious souls 
were gathered in. 

‘*Brother Shelby is as good as wheat now 
and a saved man. The Lord has prospered 
his goings out and his comings in, but they 
was a time when he was regular right down 
in the gutter, but the Lord snatched him 
out of it—took and drug him out, as you 
might say. He takes His own way—praise 
His name! but He gits there. The promise 
is: ‘And a little child shall lead them,’ and 
it’s so, too. 

‘*T married him and Huldy Kenyon, and | 
tell you I was mighty juberous about wheth- 
er I had orta do it or not. The words kep’ 
a-comin’ into my head: ‘Whom God hath 
joined together—whom God hath joined to- 
gether——’ ‘Lord,’ I says, ‘Air you a-join- 
in’ them together er is it Huldy Kenyon’s 
plegged stubbornness ?’ 

‘‘She was an awful pretty girl, and a good 
girl, too, and could ’a’ had the pick o’ the 
whole Lewiston circuit fer a good man, and 
who should she take up with but Ed Shelby? 
A wild, harum-scarum, drinkin’, dancin’, 
card-playin’ sort of a feller, smart as tacks, 
but, dear me, how wild! She could ’a’ had 
Henny Simmons as well as not, and he had 
a splendid farm, all in his own right, and 
would ’a’ provided well fer her, but no, she 
was jest plumb distracted after Ed Shelby. 
Have him she would, and have him she did. 

‘*T says to her one time, ‘Sister Huldy,’ I 
says, ‘do you feel called of the Lord to be 
yoked unequally with this unbeliever?’ I 
says. . 

‘*He ain’t an unbeliever,’ siss she, spunk- 
in’ right up. That’s the way with these 
black-haired girls. Flare up like tow. Talk 
about the red-heads. They’re meek as 
Moses, ’longside o’ the black-heads. I mar- 
ried a red-head myself, and I orta know. 

‘** ‘He ain’t an unbeliever,’ she says. ‘He 
don’t come to church now, but he says he 
will when we get married.’ 

‘* “Well, Huldy,’ I says as ca’m as I 
could, ‘if he don’t come now when he’s still 
a-courtin’ and ain’t shore o’ gittin’ you, do 
you s’pose he will when they ain’t no doubts 
about it?’ 

“She set her lips and tossed her head. 
‘He’ll come,’ siss she, and though I’m not 
a prophet or the son of a prophet, I could 
look ahead and see trouble and heartbreak 
fer her and contentions and strife fer him. 

““*Well,’ I says, ‘I s’pose you know he’s 
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a drinkin’ man,’ I says, ‘and you know what 
that means.’ 

‘**He drinks some,’ she owned up, gittin’ 
as red as fire. 

***Some!’ I says, and I tell you my heart 
bled fer her. ‘Some! It’s more’n some. He 
runs with them Allen boys and cuts up and 
carries on scandalous. Unless he turns to 
the Lord right quick,’ I says, ‘they are a 
heap 0’ trouble ahead o’ him and you.’ 

‘**Well,’ siss she, ‘I’m a-goin’ to marry 
him, if he’ll have me,’ she says, as pert as 
you please. ‘I’m a-goin’ to marry him to 
reform him.’ In them days that wasn’t sech 
an old saying as it is now, but I had seen sech 
a plenty of it that I jest got heart-sick fer 
the pore girl. ‘Well, Lord help!’ I says, and 
hushed right up. 

*‘T thought over it and thought over it, 
and, somehow, it was borne in on me that 
the Lord was goin’ to join them together, 
if not by my hand, by some other’s, and— 
m’well, I needed the fee right bad then any- 
how. I disremember what it was that Sister 
Breyfogle wanted with it, but I married them 
and made them the subject of special prayer. 

‘‘What I said to Huldy, she must ’a’ took 
to heart, for Ed come to meetin’ right regu- 
lar before they was married, but it turned 
out just as I thought, he-kind of dropped 
off afterwards. He stayed sober as a judge 
fer quite a spell. Oh, I guess it must ’a’ 
be’n nine or ten months before he broke out 
agin. I could see pride stickin’ out all over 
Huldy, as much as to say, ‘Didn’t I tell you 
I could reform him?’ 

*‘T knowed it would be only a question of 
time, and, sure enough, when the bust-up 
did come, it was a terrible one. Horse run 
away with him, little bay mare she was, 
could go like the wind and nervous as a 
witch. Throwed him out about half a mile 
below Mumma’s place. Broke his leg, he 
did. I happened along providentially and 
took him home in my buggy. I didn’t want 
any of the neighbors to know about it, so I 
jest packed him into the house on my back. 
Pore Huldy, she was so’t she couldn’t do 
anything. I could lift a big man like him in 
them days, but I’m afraid it would be a lit- 
tle too much fer me now that I’m a-going 
to take the superannuated relation. The 
grasshopper is shore enough a burden now, 
jest like the Scripture says. 

‘Pore Huldy cried, and took on terrible 
when she first see him, but she held herself 
in as soon as she smelled the liquor on his 
breath. She didn’t want me to see that she 
was conquered. Oh, she was plucky! Sol 
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went for the doctor as soon asI could and 
then hunted up the little bay mare and what 
was left of Ed’s buggy. 

‘‘He was laid up fer six weeks right in 
‘the middle of harvest, and had a big doctor 
bill and all. He was mighty penitent, and 
Huldy pitied him so much that she felt like 
stickin’ up fer him more’n ever. I do’ know 
as I blamed her much fer that. Little while 
after that, Emmeline was born, and I got 
right provoked at the man, the way he act- 
ed. You see, he wanted a boy the worst 
way, and went to town and got tight be- 
cause it was a girl. 

‘‘That annual conference, I was appointed 
to the Minuca Centre charge, and I kind of 
lost sight of Ed and his wife, but I heard of 
them often. His farm got to runnin’ down, 
as you might suppose, and on top of it all 
he had to get into a scrape when he was 
drunk, that cost him a pile of money to set- 
tle up. I don’t know exactly what it was, 
but I know that he had to put a mortgage 
on his farm to pay it. But that didn’t scare 
him, and he kep’ on till finally he didn’t 
come up with the interest, and then things 
began to look right doleful for Huldy. 
Course, she would never have admitted that 
she was sorry that she married Ed, p’ticu- 
larly as it was Henny Simmons that held the 
mortgage; but it kind 0’ looked to me as if 
the thought had poked its head in the door 
of her mind, as you might say, and that 
although she had ordered it out, it still kep’ 
on hangin’ around and peekin’ in at the win- 
der. 

“‘T was three years at Minuca Centre. 
You know that was before they let us stay 
five years in one appointment. The breaking 
up of the itineracy. Yes, sir, the breaking 
up of the itineracy. Well, I was made pre- 
siding elder of that quarterly conference, 
and I tell you it jest about give me the all- 
overs when I saw Ed Shelby again, all so 
bloated up and his face as red as a comet. 
Tchk! I tried to talk to him, but though he 
was civil and all that, I could see that it 
was jest like pouring water on a duck’s back 
fer all the good it done him. Huldy, she 
held her head up as well as she could, but 
she stayed away from meeting, and I sur- 
mised it was because she didn’t have clothes 
fit fer her and little Emmeline. Sweet little 
young one, she was, and if ever they was a 
child jest naturally marked with love fer her 
pa, that child was. Seemed like she was all 
wrapped up in him, and he in her, too, fer 
all he was disappointed because she wasn’t 
a boy. She was the very spit an’ image of 
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him, and that’s a compliment they ain’t no- 
body can stand. They got to give in to that. 
A body’d think the sight o’ her would ’a’ 
kep’ him away from whiskey if anything 
could, but what Ed Shelby needed was sav- 
ing grace, and plenty of it. It’s to be had, 
bless God! 

‘*First good chance I got, I drove out to 
the Shelby’s. Huldy was right smiley and 
churful, but her eyes was red, and it looked 
to me as if she was a-tryin’ to carry it off 
bold and peart. But I looked her plumb in 
the eye an’ I says: ‘Huldy Shelby,’ I says, 
‘you’re in deep trouble. What is it? What’s 
Ed been a-doin’ now? I want you should tell 
me!’ ‘W’y, elder,’ siss she, with a nice, 
easy laugh, ‘nothin’ p’tic’lar. What makes 
you run on Ed that away? They hain’t a 
better man in Logan County than Ed Shelby, 
when She caught herself jist in time. 
‘Now, look here, Huldy Shelby,’ I says, ‘I 
don’t want you to think I’m a-runnin’ on 
Ed, because I ain’t,’ I says. ‘They’s the 
makin’s of a good manin him. I feel the 
burden of souls with regard to him,’ I says, 
‘and I know and you know that he’s a-goin’ 
to perdition as fast as the wheels of time 
can carry him. I know you love him so that 
you’d ruther go to the bad place with him 
than be up in heaven, you and Emmeline, 
and look down fer all eternity and see him 
in torment without one drop of water to 
cool his parched tongue,’ I told her. ‘I’m 
responsible, under God, fer you both,’ I 
says, ‘fer ] married you. What’ll I say when 
the Lord asks me what I done with them 
two precious souls fer whom Christ died? I 
want you to tell me all about it.’ 

‘*Well, sir, she busted right out a-cryin’. 
I let her have her cry out and when she had 
kind of ca’med down a little she up and told 
me how he’d be’n a-drinkin’ so steady and so 
much that his nerves was all unstrung, and 
he couldn’t sleep none at all, er at least, 
none to speak of, and his appetite was all 
gone, and how he was so ashamed of himself 
and the way he’d be’n a-actin’ and so sick 
and tired of fallin’ so many times and him 
a-tryin’ so hard, all in his own stren’th and 
not a-leanin’ on Him who is mighty to save 
to the uttermost—Praise His name! Oh, 
glory to God fer full salvation! and how 
he’d set there and argue with her by the 
hour that it was his duty to go and make an 
end of himself, and how she would talk to 
him and try to persuade him out of it, and 
to try once more to reform and call upon 
the Lord to help him, and how if he was 
gone, the farm was sure to be taken away 
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““T could lift a big man 


. 


from them, and then what would become of 


her and little Emmeline, and fer him not to 
talk thataway before other people er they 
would think strange of it, and how she jist 
couldn’t live if he was to be taken away, 
and how pitiful it would be fer little Emme- 
line to be pointed out by everybody: ‘That’s 
the little girl that her father killed him- 
self,’ and how bad his folks would feel. Oh, 
I don’t know what all she didn’t tell me. 
She jest opened her heart to me, and I know 
it done her good to tell it to somebody. 
‘*Well, I see right plain that this wa’n’t 
no case fer counsel ner advice. It called fer 
help from on high. So we knelt down and 
had a word of prayer. I was real plain 
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ike him in them days.’ 


spoken with the Lord. I said to Him plump 
and plain: ‘Lord, you’ve just got to do 
something fer Ed Shelby. I claim the prom- 
ises fer him. Do something. I don’t cur 
what it is, so long as it brings him to call 
upon Thee.’ Well, sir, we both got up from 
our knees, sure I know that He heard us. 
‘‘Long about Thanksgiving time—lI think 
it was the Sunday before. Yes, I know it 
was now--long about Thanksgiving time, I 
got around to Lewistown again for quarter- 
ly meeting. Iwas jest getting up to give 
out the hymn, when who should walk in but 
Brother and Sister Shelby, a-leadin’ little 
Emmeline. They took a seat away up for- 
ward, and I never saw Ed Shelby look so 
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much like a saved man as he did that morn- 
ing. His eye was clur, and his face said 
‘Salvation’ in every line of it. Huldy was 
jist a-beamin’, and I felt sure, if 1 never did 
before, that there was a prayer-hearing and 
a prayer-answering God. Hallelujah! I no- 
ticed, too, that he didn’t jist bow forward 
on the seat, come prayer time. Billy, I do 
despise that. No, sir, he got down on his 
knees with his face to the back of the seat 
he was in, in the good, old-fashioned Metho- 
dist way, like a man should that’s put all 
upon the altar. I was so anxious to hear all 
about it that I could hardly keep in. I was 
a-goin’ to preach a doctrinal sermon that 
morning against the Babtists, showin’ how 
if the Israelites was baptized to Him in a 
cloud, they must ’a’ be’n sprinkled, fer they 
couldn’t ’a’ be’n dipped, that is, so’s to get 
’em wet all over, but I jest let that go by 
the board and preached on the Prodigal Son 
and how there is more joy in Heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth than over the 
ninety-and-nine that went not astray. I had 
a message from the Lord that morning, and 
I delivered it straight at Ed Shelby, and I 
could see him a-gettin’ so happy he didn’t 
know what to do, and not havin’ much ex- 
perience with the ways of meeting-houses, 
he didn’t know any better than to holler, 
‘Hooray !’ when he meant, ‘ Hallelujah!’ 
‘*As soon as I got through with the ser- 
mon, I wanted to hear what the Lord had 
done fer his soul, so I announced that there 
would be a sort of preliminary love feast, so 
as to get het up for the one in the after- 
noon. Sister Breyfogle shook her head at 
me, fer we was to take dinner at the Mootses 
and Sister Moots was very particular about 
having dinner on time. She was another 
Martha, curful and troubled about many 
things. Gone to glory now these twenty 
years, and I’ll bet she’s the neatest-looking 
angel there. I never let on I see Sister Brey- 
fogle shake her head at me. I went right 
ahead. ‘The dinner may get cold,’ I says, 
‘brethren and sisters, and especially sisters, 
but I feel that the Lord is present with us, 
and that to bless, and He’ll warm our hearts 
so’s to make up fer the cold dinners,’ I says. 
Old Brother Littell—he’s gone to his rest, 
too, but do you mind how he could shout, 
Billy? He let out an ‘A-a-a-amen!’ that you 
could hear from here to the court-house, and 
Brother Ed Shelby stood up on his feet, the 
first one, all of a trimble, as I could see, 
and a-holdin’ on to the back of the seat in 
front of him. Just then Brother Darrah start- 
ed up, ‘Hn-I’ve ’listed din the howly mwar, 
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battling for the Lord!’ You mind how he 
used to sing through his nose—and Kd had 
it in his mind to set down, but no, sir, he 
stuck it out. And there stood little Emme- 
line on the seat beside him, holding onto his 
forefinger with her little hand, the Lord 
bless the child! 

‘Well, he told us all about what a sinner 
he had be’n, and how he had fooled away his, 
youth and stren’th and brought trouble and 
heaviness on his pore old mother and his 
faithful wife, and all the time he was talkin’ 
I could see him as he was when he was an 
innocent boy, so clur-eyed and strong and 
her such a hearty girl that orta never had a 
day’s trouble if it hadn’t of be’n fer him, 
and looked at them both, and seen how 
whiskey had brought him low, and wore her 
to a shadow of her former self, and I says 
to myself, ‘If the devil ain’t in whiskey, 
what makes it do so much harm?’ 

***Tt jest come to that pass,’ says Brother 
Shelby, ‘that 1 knowed I couldn’t get shut 
of this Rum Demon by my own stren’th, and 
I didn’t think they was any power that could 
help me. I jest knowed it would be one trouble 
after another, and me a-sinkin’ lower and 
lower and a-draggin’ my pore wife and inno- 
cent childafter me. So1 made up my mind,’ 
he says, ‘that I’d end it all. I’d resk an etern- 
ity of hell fer myself if only my wife and 
little girl could have peace and comfort 
here on earth a spell. I got down my razor 
last Wednesday morning, and made out 
I was goin’ to shave myself. I honed it and 
honed it, till I got it as sharp as I could, 
and all the time I was thinkin’ how this was 
the last time and me wantin’ to say good- 
by to them, but not dastin’ to fer fear my 
wife would sispicion what I was up to. 
Finally,’ says he, ‘I slipped out 0’ the house 
and over to the woods back of the barn. I 
got out o’ sight of everybody ; ° 

** “Not God’s,’ put in Brother Darrah. 

‘**No, sir,’ says Brother Shelby, and sech 
a clamor of hallelujahs you never heard. ‘I 
set down on a log to cut my throat. I 
thought,’ said he, ‘of how ’twould be when 
Huldy missed me, and begun to holler fer 
me, and git the neighbors to search fer me, 
and I thought,’ said he, ‘of them a-findin’ 
me a-layin’ behind that log on them wet 
leaves, all in a puddle of my own blood, and 
it made the cold chills come over me,’ he 
says. But it seems like he was determined 
to do it. 

“‘Then he went on to tell how it come 
across his mind about Abraham a-sacrificin’ 
Isaac and the picture about it in the big pic- 
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torial Bible of the angel a-reachin’ down his 
hand to hold back Abraham’s knife, and how 
he jest thought, ‘Huh! The Lord won’t 
bother His head enough about me to send 
no angel,’ and drawed his razor and jest as 
it nicked his skin he felt a hand holding him 
back, and he turned, scared like and half 
expecting to see the silver feathers of an 
angel’s wing. 

***It was little Emmeline here,’ he says, 
‘that had follered me out and ast me: ‘‘Pa, 
whutch you goin’ to do?’’ but she was jest 
as truly the Almighty’s messenger as if she 
had come right straight on her ernt from 
the Great White Throne.’ ”’ 


The elder sat silent for a few seconds 
softly patting his hands together with such 
a look on his face as they must have who 
behold the Beautific Vision of the King in 
His glory. Then he heaved a long sigh. 
“*Yes,’’ he said, at length, ‘‘I’m a-goin’ to 
apply for the superannuated relation. - I’m 
getting along in years now, and they want 
younger men and men that’s better edu- 
cated than what Iam. I’ve borne the bur- 
den, and the heat of the day, and though I 
have been an unprofitable servant, I have 
gathered in some sheaves for the Lord of 
the Harvest when He comes. . . . It won’t 
be long now.”’ 


BRUNHILDA 


By CHARLES TILDEN SEMPERS 


Brunhilda, shadows touched of sunlight seem 


To lurk within thy musing maiden eyes 


Below the depths, where unexplored, there lies 


As in a sleep, a dim remembered dream 


Of Autumn dusks along an ancient stream 


Which in old Norseman forests had its rise 


And, murmuring sea-ward under brooding skies, 


Shot far upon the sea its silver gleam: 


The wind-swept German Sea, mist-blown and gray, 


Whereon thy Viking fathers, sons of war, 


Sought the bold tempest as a boy his play, 


Exultant in the elemental roar 


Of wind and wave and warriors’ battle fray 
J? 


Bequeathing life to thee in primal store. 
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SOME NEW 


By 


Author of ‘Wealth Against Commonwealth,” 


ACAULAY made a happy hit when he 
gave us the New Zealander sitting on 
London Bridge, sketching the ruins of 

St. Paul. It must have been a chance shot, 
for when he wrote, New Zealand had not 
entered on that remarkable career of ad- 
vanced democratic legislation which has 
since made it so famous. However that may 
be, his saying was prophetic, not, let us 
hope, of a St. Paul in ruins, but of the in- 
ventiveness, enterprise, progress and pros- 
perity which entitle New Zealand to a fore- 
most place among the nations. 

There are a few things that we encounter 
in this world that are better than the adver- 
tisement, and New Zealand is one of them. 
One has to see to appreciate the people and 
the country. New Zealand is a condensation 
of beauties and wonders, natural resources 
and social novelties. So picturesque are the 
landscapes, and so striking the institutions, 
that the memory of the traveler who has 


A View of Milford Sound, New Zealand. 
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‘‘Labor-Copartnership,” ete. 


had the good fortune to visit New Zealand 
is a panorama of perpetual delight. 

Although only about 1,500 miles long, the 
scenery of New Zealand presents types of 
almost every form of beauty, grandeur and 
curiosity which attract the tourist to the 
famous resorts of Europe and America. 

There are in the northern island the 
beautiful solitary peaks of Egmont, Ngaura- 
hoe and Ruapehu, as well as many others 
almost as beautiful. Ngaurahoe—the g is 
not pronounced—is continually letting off 
steam, hot water and ashes, and Ruapehu 
has, within a few weeks, come into active 
eruption. The old crater opened after a 
noon nap four years long and discharged an 
immense volume of lava and ashes, which 
spread out, after rising thousands of feet, 
into the umbrella shape which is so often 
displayed above Vesuvius and Aetna. 

In the southern island lies the chain called 
the Alps of the Southern Hemisphere. The 
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Mt. Cook and Hooker Glacier. 


snow line here is lower than in Switzerland, 
and as the mountains rise to heights of 10,- 
000 and 13,000 feet, the scene of snowy 
peaks, ice falls and glaciers is sublime. It 
easily challenges comparison with the best 
of Switzerland, and has, in my opinion, an 
even greater variety. 

The grandeur of the views of this Mt. 
Cook range is greatly enhanced by the fact 
that the country rises but little above the 
sea level, even up to their feet, so that the 
height—‘‘relief’’ is the technical word—of 
the mountains is displayed at one glance. 
Most of these peaks have not been climbed, 
and they are attracting the attention of the 
Alpine enthusiasts of Europe. 

One of these—Mr. Fitzgerald—a few 
years ago essayed the ascent of Mt. Sef- 
ton, a neighbor of Mt. Cook. As the moun- 
tain had never been climbed, and was known 
to be exceedingly arduous, he made the 
most elaborate preparations for his adven- 
ture. He even brought over from Switzer- 
land one of the most experienced guides of 
Zermatt, Zurbriggen. At a dangerous point 
in the ascent, Mr. Fitzgerald’s feet slipped 
from under him, and he fell headlong into a 
crevasse thousands of feet deep. Fortunate- 
ly, he was tied by a rope to his guide, and 
fortunately the guide and the rope both 
held, but, unfortunately, the rope, at the 


edge of the chasm, passed over a sharp, 
projecting, knife-like rock. The struggles 
of the unhappy Alpine climber down in the 
gulf kept sawing his rope across this sharp 
edge. Strand after strand was severed. 
Meanwhile the guide was making frantic 
efforts to get at a point from which he 
could rescue his fellow traveler. 

He succeeded in doing this just at the 
moment when every strand but one had been 
severed. 

As the government of New Zealand owns 
the railroads, it naturally has assumed 
charge of the paths and facilities for travel- 
ers, explorers and mountain climbers 
throughout a large part of the colony. 

On the way to Milford Sound, for in- 
stance, one of the most beautiful spots on 
earth, the traveler passes along a pathway 
which has been opened and is kept in order 
by the government; sleeps at night in huts 
which have been built there by the govern- 
ment; travels in steamboats which are either 
owned by the government or subsidized by 
it; refers to guide books which are pre- 
pared and printed by the government, and 
is in the hands of guides who are also gov- 
ernment employees. 

At Milford Sound the ocean flows in, 
winding between great mountains something 
as it does in the fiords of Norway, but the 
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mountains are far more richly wooded, the 
climate is of the gentlest, and not even pho- 
tographs can convey any adequate idea of 
the mingled beauty and sublimity of the 
sight. 

On the golden, sunny day in which we 
drifted over the bosom of Milford Sound, in 
the care of Sutherland, the guide who is in 
the service of the government, we looked 
up almost perpendicularly to the tops of 
mountains dropping their sheer 5,000 feet 
from the clouds to the sea. Up along their 
sides, like leaping flames, were the red 
masses of the rata tree in flower. Back of 
the mountains we saw the great Pembroke 
glacier. The Bowen Falls drops in two 
leaps 700 feet—more than four times the 
height of Niagara—into the ocean, and the 
Stirling Falls 500 feet, without a break. 

On the road to Milford Sound are the 
Sutherland Falls, named after our guide, 
which fall 1,900 feet, but not in one leap. 
There are but two other falls in the world 
higher than these, and there cannot be any 
that are more beautiful. 

Out of sight, up on the mountain above 
the Sutherland Falls, in the great ice fields 
there, we were told by our guides of an- 
other fall of a thousand feet in one drop. 

In this Sound, so complete is the enclos- 
ure of the mountains, the water lies as 
smooth and glassy as the traditional mill 
pond, but the great ocean steamer lying at 
ared buoy, and, under the mountains, look- 
ing like a cockle shell, reveals that the pond 
is an arm of the sea. 

There are, in the neighborhood of these 
Southern Alps, lakes as fine as any I have 
seen in Switzerland or the Tyrol. 

There is no fairer scene anywhere than 
Mt. Aspiring as it looms above Lake Wan- 
aka, and the beauties of the lakes of Te 
Anau, Manapouri and Wakatipu, with every 
conceivable variety of hill, dale, island, 
snow-clad mountain, and, in the spring, vast 
fields of flowering color of every hue, are 
alone worth the long sail across the Pacific. 

The ‘‘Hot Lake’’ region of the northern 
island is already famous the world over. It 
is a land of wonders of the same order as 
those in our National Park of the Yellow- 
stone. There are geysers, hot baths, Devil’s 
Bridges, alum lakes, mud volcanoes, and 
every possible product that can be gotten up 
by the action of a subterranean manufactory 
of horrors, using the voleano and the earth- 
quake as the ordinary factory uses its steam 
engine. 

At Rotorua, which is the centre of this 
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region of wonders and horrors, the govern- 
ment has established a very extensive sani- 
tarium. There are pools for almost every 
disease known to suffering humanity, and 
invalids, who fail to get help anywhere else, 
come here from all parts of the world. 

The most unique natural curiosity of this 
region, and perhaps the most beautiful of 
its kind that ever existed, has disappeared 
forever—the Pink and White Terraces. 

For uncounted centuries, under the shadow 
of the great mountain Tarawera, boiling 
pools and cold springs charged with mineral 
matter, had been at work building them- 
selves up into great frozen waterfalls petri- 
fied as by the wand of some fairy. Water of 
the bluest lay in bowls of pink or white; 
there was fretted work of a greater dainti- 
ness than that of the Alhambra, and ara- 
besques of colored stone that no Moorish art 
could match. This exquisite creation of the 
genius of Nature, set in the basin under the 
foot-hills of the mountains, with Tarawera 
looming above, and with the dark forests 
giving a relief of green under the blue sky, 
was, by all accounts, one of the most be- 
witching scenes that the eye of man ever 
rested upon. 

But one night, with no note of warning, 
the great heart of Tarawera burst and an 
eruption of the most devastating destruc- 
tiveness swept down its sides into the un- 
suspecting vallevs below. The Pink and 
White Terraces vanished forever in the ruin 
of that night. Even where they once spread 
their exquisite marbles to the eye of heaven 
can hardly now be determined. Scores of 
lives were lost in the terrible eruption. 

Sut though nothing equal to the Pink and 
White Terraces is left, there are, through- 
out this ‘‘Hot Lake’’ region, as at Rotorua 
and Wairakei, a richer variety of wonders 
and beauties than can be easily found else- 
where. 

It is within this setting of mountains, 
rivers, geysers, ocean, fiords, foliage, semi- 
tropical and temperate, that New Zealand 
has put a group of the most extraordinary 
social and political institutions of the time. 

They are, however, extraordinary only in 
being a little more advanced than the rest 
of the world, not extradordinary in any 
essential difference between their aims and 
methods and those which are being pursued 
in other countries. 

New Zealand is only a little more modern 
than the rest of the modern world. Though 
isolated geographically, New Zealand is not 
isolated intellectually. It is in touch with 
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“Home of an Ex-tramp 


the zeit geist 
to almost all 
thequestions 
which the 
rest of the 
world is ask- 
ing, New 
Zealand has 
attempted to 
give some 
answer. 

New 
land is a 
small coun- 
try, but Ath- 
ensand Jeru- 
salem were 
not large 
places, and 
as to Athens, 
every one 


Zea- 


remembers the famous saying 


Sumner Maine, that, ex- 
cept the blind forces of na- 
ture, there is nothing 
which moves in the modern 
world of progress that is 
not Greek in its origin. 
Similarly we can say of 
New Zealand that there is 
almost none of the reform 
movements of the age as 
to which New Zealand has 
not something to teach us. 

Perhaps the most im- 
portant exception to this 
is in its municipal life. 
New Zealand and the rest 
of Australasia have hardly 
as yet felt the waves of 


the spirit of the times—and | any accid 
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that new tide of municipal 
renaissance which is rising 
in our part of the world. 

New Zealand is the most 
Anglo-Saxon country in the 
world, for it has less ad- 
mixture of other blood, and 
in nothing does it show it- 
self more truly Anglo- 
Saxon than in its experi- 
mental character; for the 
Anglo-Saxon has always 
been adventurous, adven- 
turous not only by sea and 
land, but in the more am- 
bitious voyages in which 
reform is the pilot into an 
unknown future. 


Accidents—if there are 


ts in history—always seem to 


have favored 
the political 
and social 
evolution of 
New Zea- 
land. The 
serious set- 
tlement of 
the country 
began at a 
time about 
the middle 
of this cen- 
tury when 
the English 
government 
was under 
the control 
of ideas the 
opposite of 


of Sir Henry | those which now are popularly called ‘‘im- 
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perialistic.’” The Manchester school had 
the reins; trade was everything; political 
dominion nothing; conservatives and lib- 
erals alike looked on their colonies with 
many an ‘‘if’’; trade was believed to be in- 
dependent of the flag. 

The first great benefit which New Zealand 
got from the sentiment then ruling the 
British foreign 
office was in its re- 


, 
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trust office are each in its sphere the most 
important institution of the kind in the 
colony. They do more life insurance and 
trust business than any of the private agen- 
cies, and they are continually striking deeper 
roots into the confidence and patronage of 

the public. 
Soon after the initiation of these experi- 
ments, Sir Julius 





lation to the Maoris. 
The colonists were 
compelled to re- 
spect the rights of 
the Maoris in their 
land to an extent 
which has probably 
never been paral- 
leled elsewhere. 
This policy widened 
out until now we 
see the aborigines 
of New Zealand 
voting, men and 
women alike, and 
even admitted on; 
equal terms with 
the white popula- 
tion to share the 
benefits of the Old- 
age pensions which 
New Zealand has 
recently instituted. 
The contrast be- 
tween the _ treat- 


ment of the na- 
tives of New Zea- 
land and those of 


India or Africa, or, 
indeed, any other 
part of the British 
empire, is startling 
enough. 

The progressive 
democracy of New 
Zealand showed its 
first economic evo- 
lution in 1870, when 
Sir Julius Vogel, 
then the ruling 
spirit of colonial government, succeeded in 
putting the government into the life in- 
surance business which he had proposed in 
1869, and also established the governmental 
public trust office. 

The nature of these two institutions is 
sufficiently indicated by their title, and they 
have both been eminently successful. The 
life insurance department and the public 
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Vogel launched 
his great scheme 
of public works. 
This provided for 
the borrowing of 
money, millions 
of money, in Eng- 
land for the pur- 
pose of assisting 
immigration, build- 
ing railroads and 
other public works, 
which would give 
employment to the 
workingmen, in- 
crease the value of 
land, and develop 
the resources of the 
acolony. 

It was part of 
Sir Julius Vogel’s 
first plan that the 
state should get the 
benefit of the in- 
crease in the value 
of the land caused 
by this new popu- 
lation and new 
railroad _construc- 
tion. This part of 
his plan, which was 
a brilliant concep- 
tion of economic 
statesmanship, he 
was forced to aban- 
don. The colony 
was short of money, 
long of land, and 
could not look far 
enough ahead to see 
what Sir Julius 
Vogel saw. The prescience with which Sir 
Julius Vogel looked into the future, and the 
success with which he administered the af- 
fairs of the public, are all the more inter- 
esting from the fact that in the management 
of his own affairs he was notoriously incom- 
petent. He died oniy a few months ago in 
London, where he was supported by a mod- 
erate pension, but for which the last third 
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The Home of an Assisted Immigrant. 


of his life would have been spent in poverty. 

The assisted immigration was a great suc- 
cess. All over New Zealand one meets to- 
day sturdy men and women, with large fa- 
milies, living in industrious prosperity, who 
owe their new start in life to this scheme of 
Sir Julius Vogel’s. Among our illustrations 
is a picture of one of these homes. 

The New Zealand bonds proved saleable 
in the London market, and a stream of rail- 
road iron and other railway equipment began 
pouring across the Atlantic in exchange for 
the obligations of the colony. The railroad 
system was never developed as symmetrically 
nor on as business-like a plan as Sir Julius 
Vogel had intended. The 
colony was divided into a 
number of provinces, and 
each province did all the | 
wire-pulling that it knew 
how to secure the lion’s 
share of the new highways 
for itself. There had to 
be all sorts of compromises 
to carry the railroad bills 
through the Colonial Par- 
liament, and, although the 
railroads that have been 
built are nearly all of them 
essential, the symmetry of 
the system has been marred 
by this log-rolling local 
jealousy. 

An intelligent traveler 
would not expect to find 
the state railroads of New 
Zealand able to sustain any 
comparison with the private 
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roads of America. The 
comparison would not be 
fair. If any conclusions are 
to be drawn from the New 
Zealand experience as to 
the comparative methods of 
public and private owner- 
ship, the comparison must 
be, not between the state 
roads of so comparatively 
new and undeveloped a 
country as New Zealand and 
the private roads of so 
much older and wealthier a 
community as the United 
States, but between public 
and private roads in New 
Zealand itself. This com- 
parison can be made. There 
are two private railroads 
in New Zealand, and the 
observation of the traveler confirms the ver- 
dict of the public that the state has been 
fully as successful as the corporation in the 
management of railroads. 

There is one fact which alone makes the 
governmental administration of railroads in 
New Zealand a matter of envy to the Ameri- 
can observer. Such a thing as a rebate or a 
discrimination in favor of one shipper against 
another is unknown in New Zealand. No 
would-be commercial conqueror can get the 
traffic manager of a New Zealand railroad to 
make him a rate which will drive his com- 
petitors out of business. 

In discussing this matter with one of the 
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‘ government railroad officials, I asked him 
what the unit of shipment was in coal. The 
rates for coal, he said, were made by the 
ton. 

‘‘Could a man,’’ I asked him, ‘‘ship 10,- 
000 tons and get a lower rate than the man 
who shipped 1,000 tons ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ he replied, ‘‘not if he shipped 10, - 
000,000 tons.”’ 

In a great many ways, New Zealand roads 
show the superiority of public ownership 
over private. The principle on which New 
Zealand roads are operated is that they shall 
only make profit enough to pay the interest 
on the debt incurred in building them, and 
as rapidly as any surplus accrues, the rates 
shall be reduced. In other words, they are 
not run to make money, but to serve the 
public. 

The public administration of roads also 
takes coznizance of special circumstances in 
the condition of the people. When there 
was a great drought in New Zealand, and 
the sheep had died by hundreds of thousands 
in the grazing districts, the government re- 
duced the rates on the movement of sheep 
in order to assist the settlers to restock the 
country. Special rates are made to facili- 
tate the development of the export business. 

The railway department has organized a 
regular system of free school childrens’ ex- 
cursions. The children of one district, on 
some appropriate holiday, are carried in 
large trainloads to another district. Chil- 
dren, for instance, in the up country are 
carried to the seashore, that they may see a 
harbor and vessels, and all the insignie of 
commerce, and get a taste of the variety of 
metropolitan life. Town children are carried 
up into the country to the foot of the moun- 
tains and among the waterfalls, that they 

nay hear the tui bird ring his silver bell 
and feast their eyes on the glories of New 
Zealand scenery. 

The labor legislation in New Zealand is, 
in some of its provisions, the most enlight- 
ened in the world. There is no eight hour 
law, but the eight hour day is general as a 
custom. The factories are under sanitary 
and other supervision, and a half holiday is 
enforced by statute, but it is not a univer- 
sal Saturday half holiday. The tradesman 
can choose his own day for closing, but 
close half a day each week he must, and the 
practice is that the stores remain open on 
the day on which the factories and work- 
shops close, so that artisans may do their 
shopping. 

New Zealand showed the same good sense, 
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with the same good results, in its dealing 
with arbitration. Its ‘‘Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion’? law is, on the whole, the most re- 
markable legislative novelty which New Zea- 
land has to show us. Its author, the Hon- 
orable William Pember Reeves, has recently 
been in America, whither he came as the 
agent of the government to attend the great 
Commercial Congress in Philadelphia. 

There had never been any compulsory ar- 
bitration law anywhere else in the world, 
nor any state arbitration of any sort in New 
Zealand when Mr. Reeves, then Minister for 
Labor, succeeded in inducing Parliament, in 
1894, to pass tie bill which he had pre- 
pered. New Zealand was still sore from the 
shock of a terrible strike in 1890, and was 
trembling with apprehensions of threatened 
strikes. 

Mr. Reeves’ study of the efforts at arbi 
tration in other countries had convinced him 
that voluntary arbitration was a sham, and 
that compulsory arbitration was the onl, 
possible solution. The law, which was passed 
after three years of struggle, has been a 
brilliant success. For five years New Zealand 
has been free from strikes and lockouts 
which have destroyed so much property, 
done such injury to business, and created 
such ineradicable social rancor everywhere 
else in Christendom. 

The law is becoming as popular with 
manufacturers and employers of labor as 
with the workingmen. Business men find 
themselves now able to make contracts for 
two years ahead, without fear of strikes. It 
is one of the essential provisions of the law, 
that, pending the settlement of a dispute, the 
workingmen shall not strike and the em- 
ployers shall not lockout. In fact, com- 
pulsory arbitration proves to be not so much 
a weapon in the hands of one side against 
the other, either of the workingmen against 
the employers, or the employers against the 
workingmen, as a means for carrying out 
the will of the majority of both employers 
and employees. These desire arbitration, and 
by means of the compulsory arbitration law 
they can get it. 

An irreconcilable minority no longer has 
the power that it has under the regime of 
voluntary arbitration to upset the whole 
basis of settlement. -Time and time again, 
under the voluntary system, a majority of 
the workingmen and of the employers of 
New Zealand in important trades would 
agree upon the terms of settlement as to 
wages and hours and conditions of labor, only 
to have the whole fabric of their arduously 
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negotiated peace shivered to atoms by the 
greed or folly of some employer, who want- 
ed to retain the privilege of cutting down 
the wages of his men. 

It did not take the business men of New 
Zealand long to see that to leave it thus in 
the power of a few to cut down wages was 
to leave it in their power to cut down prices. 
Arbitration, therefore, protects decent busi- 
ness men from reckless competition. 

New Zealand is far ahead of the other 
colonies of Australasia, and, in fact, of any 
other country in the world with which I am 
acquainted, in its treatment of the unem- 
ployed. It has a well considered plan in 


It is not to the unemployed alone that the 
government gives land. It has entered upon 
a deliberate policy of breaking up the large 
estates which were formed in the early days. 
It purchases these estates, if the owners are 
willing to sell; if not, it condemns them. 
The land is then improved with roads, prop- 
erly surveyed, and is resold in small farms. 

A specimen case is that of the estate of 
Cheviot, of 80,000 acres, which, under the 
old regime, supported a single family. The 
estate was entirely devoted to the grazing 
of sheep, but New Zealand statesmanship 
thinks that a man is better than a sheep. 
This estate has now been divided into a hun- 
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actual operation, by which the unemployed 
are gathered up in cities, at government 
labor bureaus, and are forwarded to one 
point and another, where they are wanted on 
government railroads or other public works. 
At these points they are not kept in camps 
to be scattered again when the work is 
through, but they are assigned farms, and 
their work is so arranged that they work 
alternately for the government and on their 
own land. The government advances them 
funds to clear their land and to build them- 
selves homes. In all parts of the colony, the 
penniless out-of-work is by this system be- 
ing converted into a thrifty land owner. 


dred or more prosperous little farms, and, 
where there was once only one family, there 
is now a population of 2,000. 

New Zealand’s latest experiment is not its 
least important. It now treats its worn-out 
workingmen and women not as paupers, but 
as pensioners. Every one who has been in 
the colony twenty-five years, and is a citi- 
zen, and has an income of less than $170 a 
year, is entitled to a pension of a shilling— 
a quarter—a day. This is not merely a ten- 
derer form of charity than that. which ob- 
tains in other countries; it is a distinct rec- 
ognition of the honest toiler’s right to a 
share in the wealth he has created. 
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“T“HERE. could be no doubt about it, Mr. 
Clifford was a most liberal man--nay, a 
most generous man, Mrs. Bourne de- 

clared, when she had thoroughly examined 

(as women do) and reported on (as women 

do) the fur coat which had been presented 

to her husband by Mr. Clifford.. She had 
ascertained that the lining of the coat was 
sable—real sable. 

She was well aware — 

that in the establish- 

ments of most fur- 

riers there may be 
found several sorts 
of sable. There is 
the real Russian sa- | 

| 


ble, which runs into 
hundreds of pounds; 
there is the real 
musquash sable, | 
which comes to | 
something like 
twenty pounds for a 
coat lining; there is 
the real rabbit skin 
sable, a trimming of 
which (Mrs. Bourne 
had proved it) came 
to twenty-five shill- 
ings, and there is 
the real ox-hide sa- 
ble, which costs 
about half a sov- 
ereign. A lower 
grade still is real 
charwoman’s sable, 
of which a cape in- 
volves an immediate 
expenditure of from 
three to five shill- 
ings, according to 
quality. 

All these are, of 
course, ‘‘real,’’ and 
no purchaser pays pie 
any attention to the 
compound adjective 
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cause she knew all there was to be known 
on this subject that Mrs. Bourne declared 
that Mr. Clifford was a liberal and gen- 
erous man. 

Alfred Bourne was the chief accountant 
in the house of Messrs. Brattle, Sons & 
Brattle, Wharfingers, and being a trust- 
worthy man, he was in receipt of a good 
salary—-he hoped 
(and so did his wife) 
that in a year or two 
it would be on the 
verge of £3800 a 
year. Now, as he 
had a wife and four 
| children to provide 
for out of his sal- 
ary, and as Messrs. 
Brattle —- especially 
the ‘‘Sons’’ of the 
firm-—insisted on all 
their employees be- 
ing neatly appar- 
elled, it can easily 
be believed that Al- 
fred Bourne was 
relieved of much of 
that perplexity in 
regard to invest- 
ments which op- 
presses SO many 
men who make more 
money than they 
can spend. At the 
end of the financial 
year, if he found 
himself ten pounds 
to the good he con- 
sidered that he had 
done very well for 
himself. 

In spite of this 
fact, when his friend 
George Clifford 
offered him a check 
fora hundred pounds 
for having in his 








which qualifies the 
sable. It was be- 


“He also bought a pair of gloves with sable fur 
on the backs.”’ 


spare hours put his 


books in order, he 
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declined it. He had 
recommended that 
scoundrel Spotwell to 
Mr. Clifford when he was 
in need of a book-keeper, 
and he considered him- 
self bound in honor to do 
his best to redeem Mr. 
Clifford from the conse- 
quences of the gross 
neglect. It was in vain 
that Mr. Clifford, who 
was a ship-broker, urged 
upon him the maxim that 
business is business. He 
steadily declined the 
check. Then it was that 
Mr. Clifford showed his 
liberality by presenting 
him with the coat lined 
with Russian sable, and 
having a magnificent col- 
lar and cuffs of the same 
costly skin. He did not 
think it worth while 
mentioning that he had 
bought the coat for ten 
pounds from a Riga ship 
captain. 

Alfred Bourne 
at himself in a 
the first time he put on 
the coat, and laughed. 
He seemed quite a dif- 
ferent person. 

‘Upon my word, you 
might easily be taken for 
a successful company 


looked 


mirror 
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promoter, ”’’ said his wife, 
proudly. 

“Or an unsuccessful 
one; it’s the unsuccess- 
ful ones that need most to make a show,”’ 
he replied. ‘‘My hat, however, would soon 
give me away.”’ : 

‘Then you must give your hat away,’’ 
said she. ‘‘I’ve often said that you look far 
better in a silk hat—not one of those horrid 
bowlers. Wait for a minute and I'll get you 
your silk hat.’’ 

With only a word of laughing protest, he 
allowed her to go up stairs to the box 
where he kept his best hat. She returned 
in a minute, touching it gently with a silk 
handkerchief. He admitted when he had put 
it on that it was the right shape to wear 
with such a coat. 

**You look just like the gentleman in the 
advertisement of the Canadian Fur Stores,’’ 


“*You might easily 


be taken for a successful 
his wife, proudly.” 


company promoter,’ said 


said his wife, with greater pride than be- 
fore. 

He kissed her more warmly than usual in 
recognition of this extravagant compliment, 
and hurried off to catch his train. Of 
course, he took his best umbrella from the 
stand. He felt that he could not afford to 
run any risks with so magnificent a collar as 
he was wearing. 

Although it was still two months off 
Christmas, the porter at the station touched 
his cap to him—when he had satisfied him- 
self as to his identity. It was the same at 
the city end. The ticket collector at first 
declined to allow him to pass when he said 
‘‘Season,’’ but when he recognized him he 
touched his cap. It is a well-known fact 
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that a city ticket collector never touches 
his cap to one below the social rank of a 
bank director, and even then only to the 
director of a bank that has been established 
over a century. 

It was raining slightly when he got into 
the street, but he hesitated for a moment 
before opening his umbrella. It was, as has 
already been mentioned, his best, and it had 
never been unrolled; he knew that there is 
nothing so injurious to an umbrella as rain. 
But before he had gone far he found that, 
however hard he tried, he could not protect 
his fur cuffs. They were already damp. 
After some moments of thought, he accept- 
ed the invitation of a passing hansom driver, 
giving him instructions to set him down at 
the. end of Lower Thames street. He thought 
it might savor of swagger to drive up to the 
door of his office. 

He got down at the corner of the street, 
and in doing so almost leaped into the arms 
of the younger Mr. Brattle. In the excite- 
ment of the rencontre, he gave the driver 
half a crown, and did not wait for the 
change. The man, however, touched his hat, 
and that was something. The younger Mr. 
Brattle observed the transaction before he 
walked on to the office. 

‘‘Do you always take a hansom from the 
station, Mr. Bourne ?’’ he asked, in measured 
tones, later in the day. 

**T don’t think I ever did it before, sir,’’ 
replied Alfred. ‘‘I would not have done it 
this morning only that-—that—yes, I had a 
touch of chill, and my wife—she made me 
promise to take care of myself.’’ 

‘**It seemed to me that you were obeying 
her to the letter,’’ said the young man, dry- 
ly. ‘‘That fur coat of yours looked as if it 
was capable of keeping out all the chills of 
the Arctic regions. It’s the best imitation 
of Russian sable I ever saw.”’ 

‘It’s not an imitation; it’s real sable,’’ 
said Alfred, with a suspicion of indignation 
in his voice. 

The young man laughed. 

“‘T don’t expect you know much about 
real sable,’’ he remarked. ‘‘But it was too 
bad of the furriers to take you in. Why, a 
coat like that, if it was real sable, would 
cost a couple of hundred pounds.’’ 

‘*Yes, it’s real sable,’’ presisted Alfred. 
He had a curious feeling that it would be 
doing his friend Clifford an injustice if he 
failed to stand up for his noble present. 

‘*See that no mistake is made in Roberts’ 
discounts, and charge them with two hun- 
dred O. B. logs,’’ said Mr. Brattle, junior, 
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resuming his perusal of a letter which he 
had been reading when he had stopped to 
make his remark about the cab and the 
coat. 

‘‘Insolent young puppy!’’ was the excla- 
mation which Alfred did not think prudent 
to utter. 

The next day Mr. Brattle, senior, looked 
at him with singular solemnity. 

‘*Bourne,’’ he said, after a considerable 
pause. ‘‘Bourne, I hope you understand 
clearly that one of the rules of our firm is 
that none of the employees shall have any 
dealings with the Stock Exchange.”’ 

‘**] know that rule, sir,’’ said Alfred. ‘‘] 
have never transgressed it. I don’t know 
why you should remind me of its existence 
at this time.”’ 

‘‘There is no need for you to be insolent, 
sir,’’ said the senior partner. ‘‘I spoke to 
you in kindness, Bourne. I always like to 
take the most charitable view of everything. 
Resume your work, Mr. Bourne.’’ 

Mr. Brattle walked away with his accus- 
tomed dignity. 

Alfred perceived that Mr. Brattle, senior, 
as well as his younger son, was envious of 
his fur coat; but he was not wise enough to 
perceive that it would be well, that being 
so, to keep his sable at home for a week or 
two. No, he had now become proud of his 
coat. He liked to have the ticket-collectors 
touching their caps to him. He liked to hear 
the hansom drivers reminding him that they 
were waiting for him. During the next week 
he yielded several times to the impudence 
of those drivers who pretended that they 
fancied he had hailed them. He had seen 
another illustrated advertisement of a fur 
store—a picture of a gentleman in the act 
of descending from a hansom. The fur coat 
which the gentleman was wearing was plain- 
ly of beaver, which any one knows is not to 
be compared to sable; still, the gentleman 
looked so very gentlemanly that Alfred 
Bourne was led to emulate his imposing at- 
titude upon many occasions. He did not 
doubt that he was quite as distinguished- 
looking as the beaver-coated gentleman in 
the picture. 

He also bought a pair of gloves with sable 
fur on the backs, for which he paid two 
guineas. 

Before the week was over he had come to 
the conclusion that the little restaurant 
where he partook of a shilling lunch daily 
was a squalid hole. The smell of the grill 
clung so closely to the fur of his coat when 
once he had hung it up on one of the usual 
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hooks that he seemed to live in the atmos- 
phere of a cook-shop, which even the sul- 
phur of the Underground failed to dissipate. 
3esides, the restaurant was frequented only 
by clerks wearing common frieze over- 
coats—-some of them bearing all the tokens 
of being ready-made garments. He thought 
it high time to seek a new luncheon place. 
He had heard the Brillat-Savarin highly 
spoken of; it was the favorite of the best 
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up his sable in such 
congenial company, that 
his coat was equaled by 
none in the same row. 

His lunch cost him 
three-and-sixpence, and 
the waiter looked with a 
pained expression at the 
threepence which he 
offered him as a tip. 
The next day he felt it 
incumbent on him to give 
the man sixpence. For 
this sum, however, 
the waiter helped 
him on with his 
coat, and re- 
marked that it 
was a very fine 
one. He wished 
that he had 
given the man 
a shilling. 

On the third 


day he did a 
very weak 
thing. He or- 


dered a half 





“He recognized in the rowdy leader of the people in the 
1 partner.’ 


the senior 


of city people, and was even good enough 
for some members of the Stock Exchange. 
A dozen fur coats hung on its racks daily, 
but Alfred noticed with pride, as he hooked 


bottle of cham- 
pagne, and 
just as he was 
taking the first sip young Mr. Brattle en- 
tered the room. ‘The look which young Mr. 
Brattle cast at him and then at the bottle 
was eloquent. It made Alfred feel uneasy 


box Mr. Brattle, 
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for the rest of the day. In order to cheer 
himself up before going home—for he was 
considerate enough to remember that he 
had no right to appear before his wife ex- 
cept in good spirits—he sent a wire to 
Mrs. Bourne, explaining to her, as fully as 
the limit of twelve words allowed him, that 
business detained him in the city, and then 
dined at a restaurant and went to a music 
hall afterwards. 

In one of the boxes there was a rather 
rowdy party of ladies and gentlemen. At 
one period of the entertainment they were 
so noisy that the indignation of the occu- 
pants of the other parts of the house was 
aroused. Alfred was very angry, and could 
not refrain from calling out, ‘‘Order! si- 
lence!’’ looking straight up to the box. His 
action met with the hearty approval of the 
people round him, so that he considered it 
right to repeat his demand for silence. He 
had just called out the word when one of 
the occupants of the box stepped to the 
front and glared angrily down at him. 

He well-nigh fainted when he recognized 
in the rowdy leader of the people in the box 
the usually dignified and irreproachable Mr. 
Brattle, the senior partner. 

Alfred Bourne did not think that on the 
whole he was called on to repeat his cen- 
sure of the people in that particular box. 
He came to the conclusion, after waiting for 
another half hour in his place, that the 
aurora borealis dance of Miss Babby Baiser 
was a greatly overrated performance, and 
that the cinematograph was childish. He 
also came to the conclusion that in future, 
should he ever be idiotic enough to go toa 
music hall, he would take care to satisfy 
himself as to the identity of the occupants 
of a box before venturing to pass a loud 
censure upon their behavior. 

He lay awake all that night thinking how 
it would be possible for him to excuse his 
gross insolence to the head of the firm. In 
ordinary circumstances, he might have es- 
caped from Mr. Brattle’s notice, but that 
fur coat which he had not taken off on enter- 
ing the music hall could not, he knew, fail 
to be recognized by his employer. He began 
to wish that he had never seen that fur 
coat. 

He left it behind him on setting out for 
the city the next morning, and the ticket 
collectors allowed him to pass their barriers 
without touching their caps to him. No 
hansom driver made advances to him. He 
reached his office in good time and set about 
his work earnestly, although every time he 
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heard the gong sound in the private room of 
the senior partner he felt confident that he 
was about to be summoned into the awful 
presence. 

As the day wore on, however, he plucked 
up courage, for he became aware of the fact 
that Mr. Brattle, senior, was actually keep- 
ing out of his way. Every day he was in the 
habit of receiving instructions from Mr. 
Brattle regarding discounts and bills and 
other matters connected with the business 
of the firm, but this day he received no in- 
structions. By the time the evening had 
come he was actually of the belief that Mr. 
srattle was more afraid of him than he was 
of Mr. Brattle. 

‘*What a fool I was not to know that he 
would not like to be seen at a music hall, 
especially in such company,’’ said Alfred to 
himself, as he went to the station that even- 
ing. He felt quite jocular over his excur- 
sion in the regions of psychology. He had 
an idea that he bore a close resemblance to 
one of the characters in a farce which he 
had seen years before at the Criterion—a 
knowing dog who understood men and their 
weaknesses-—especially the staid and steady 
men who were church-wardens and vestry- 
men and police court magistrates. Oh, yes, 
beyond doubt he was a knowing dog. He 
had been very weak in leaving his fur coat 
at home, he felt. He should have worn it 
boldly going to his office; he should have 
entered with a swagger as the knowing fel- 
lows in the Criterion play had done, and 
have given his fellow clerks to understand 
that he could tell them a good deal of the 
wickedness of the world and throw a whole 
flood of light upon the deceitfulness of pom- 
posity. 

He did try to put on this kind of swagger 
the next day, when he had his fur coat on; 
but his fellow clerks had now become accus- 
tomed to the fur coat, so that he quite 
failed to impress them with his knowing 
airs. 

He lost a good deal of his knowingness 
when, on going to the strong room for his 
books, he found that they had disappeared. 
For the first time since entering the employ- 
ment of Messrs. Brattle his books were not 
in their usual place. 

He was wondering what had become of 
them when the cashier entered the strong 
room for his set of books. 

‘‘T hope everything is right, Bourne,’’ 
whispered the cashier in a tone that sug- 
gested that he was pretty sure everything 
was not right. 
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‘‘Everything right? 
What do you mean?”’ 
asked Alfred. 

‘‘T mean, you know 
—— Well, everything 
entered up to date,’’ 
replied the cashier. 

Alfred looked at him 
closely for a few mo- 
ments, then the truth 
seemed suddenly to 
dawn on him. 

‘*Do you mean to tell 
me that they have been 
examining my books on 
suspicion that I have 
been falsifying the ac- 
counts ?’’ he asked. 

**Oh, I don’t suppose 
they go so far as to sus- 
pect,’’ said the cashier. 
“Still, you know 

‘What — what 
know?’ 

“‘Oh, hang’ it all, Bourne, you know as 
well as I do that chaps with our screw don’t 
go about in two hundred guinea fur coats.”’ 

‘“‘Hang fur coats! Brattle has made up 
his mind that I’ve been swindling him simply 
because I wear a better coat than he had 
ever on his back; but I’ll let him know 

‘‘Of course your books are all right ?’’ 

“If you dare to suggest, even by asking 
such a question, that sa 


do I 


“With equal promptitude the man sent 
out his fist. . eee 
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‘‘My dear fellow, I 
don’t mean to suggest 
anything. But it seems 
that Brattle and the 
srat’’—‘“‘the Brat’’ 
was the playful name 
given to Mr. Brattle, 
junior, in the office— 
‘‘remained here after 
we had left last night 
and spent all this time 
over your books, and 
then put them in the 
brougham and took 
them away.’’ 

Alfred laughed grimly. 

‘*What a pair of cads 

all because I have a 
better coat than either 
of them!’’ he cried. 
“By George, it’s 
enough to make a man 
a Socialist or an An- 
archist, or something.’”’ 

“Yes. But don’t you think, Bourne, that 
that coat is—well, isn’t it just a trifle too— 
too—what shall I call it?’’ 

‘*You’d best call it nothing. It’s a free 
country up to a certain point. If Brattle 
isn’t satisfied with the clothes we wear let 
him put us into livery, and then we’ll know 
where we are.’’ 

The cashier gave a forced laugh, and then 
went off to his desk. Alfred followed him 
to his own desk, on which he found all his 
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books placed neatly, one lying on the other. 
He found certain mystic pencil marks on the 
margins, and the totals of some columns of 
figures checked off, but ne knew too well 
how accurate every entrv was to feel the 
least alarm as to the discovery of a discrep- 
ancy. Still, the insult of being suspected of 
falsification rankled in his mind, and he saw 
that his fellow clerks looked at him furtive- 
ly every now and again during the day. 

That evening he put on his fur coat and 
hailed a passing hansom. He stood on the 
steps of the office, pulling on his gloves and 
lighting a cigar, just as if he were the head 
of the firm, before entering the vehicle. His 
attitude was certainly a defiant one, for he 
knew that the windows of the private office 
gave upon the street, and that through those 
windows he was watched by the two mem- 
bers of the firm. 

The third-class railway carriage which he 
entered was crowded, and among the passeng- 
ers was a man who had plainly been drinking, 
though he was not ina state of absolute 
intoxication. When Alfred got in this man 
surveyed him insolently from head to foot, 
and then said: 

“‘Don’t you think that so fine a gentleman 
as you should hire a compartment for him- 
self, and not come crushing poor chaps like 
us in a third-class? Why don’t you travel 
first with a coat like that?’’ 

“‘So I would have if I had thought that I 
would be insulted by a cad like you,’’ re- 
plied Alfred, with great promptitude. With 
equal promptitude the man sent out his fist, 
and one of its knuckles touched the edge of 
Alfred’s left eye. Before he could respond, 
a couple of men had got between him and 
his assailant, keeping them apart until the 
train drew up at the next station. Here the 
guard was summoned, and also the station- 
master and a policeman. 

The result of a brief colloquy between 
these officials and some of the passengers in 
the compartment was that the man was 
taken into custody, and Alfred had to get 
out of the train and accompany the police- 
man to his station formally to charge the 
man with assaulting him, and to receive a 
summons to attend the hearing of the case 
by the local magistrate the next day. 

He arrived at his home an hour and a half 
late, but the ‘‘high tea’’ that he was in 
the habit of partaking is not a meal like 
dinner; it does not suffer materially by 
waiting. Before he sat down to the deferred 
meal, however, he and his tearful wife ex- 
amined his eye, and the result of their diag- 
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nosis of the organ was that it might not 
really become black—it might only reach 
the primrose yellow, or incipient stage, if 
raw beefsteak were applied to it at once. 

‘*After all, the man was right; the third- 
class is not the one for me. I shall get my 
ticket transferred to-morrow,’’ said Alfred 
to his wife. 

‘Do you think it wise, dear? Are you 
sure that we can afford it?’’ asked his wife. 

‘*T must do it whether we can afford it or 
not,’’ he replied. ‘‘That is, if I’m to con- 
tinue wearing that coat—that—coat. I’m 
getting tired of that coat. Somehow, since 
I’ve got it I’ve not been the same man. But 
I’]l continue to wear it if only to show those 
Brattles that im 

**Oh, it would be better for you never to 
have seen the coat rather than that you 
should quarrel with Mr. Brattle,’’ said his 
wife, anxiously. 

‘Women can’t understand these things,’’ 
he cried. 

His assailant was prosecuted by the rail- 
way company and ‘ined five pounds the next 
day; and on reaching his office four hours 
late, Alfred was informed by young Mr. 
Brattle that the firm did not consider it to 
their advantage to have any of their em- 
ployees mixed up in a brawl] in a railway car- 
riage. He hoped such a thing would not 
occur again. Alfred explained rather indig- 
nantly that he had been in no way to blame, 
but ‘‘the Brat’’ merely said that it must not 
occur again. 

That night, after working for three hours 
beyond his usual time to make up for his 
morning’s absence, he was walking to the 
railway station when he became aware of 
the fact that he was being followed by a 
strange man. He turned and faced him 
under a gas lamp, asking him what he 
wanted. 

The man put his face close to Alfred’s, 
and then gave a laugh. 

“‘T want nothing except yourself, Mr. Ab- 
ner Lewis,’’ said the stranger, laying his 
hand on the fine Russian sable collar of his 
coat. ‘‘I arrest you, sir, on the charge of 
falsifying those Dutch bonds. If you resist, 
I’ll blow my whistle. I’m Detective Gilbert, 
of Scotland Yard.”’ 

“*You’re a fool; I’m not Abner Lewis, my 
name is Bourne—Alfred Bourne,’’ cried the 
prisoner. ‘‘I’m accountant in Messrs. Brat- 
tle’s, Lower Thames street.’’ 


‘““A elerk with a coat like that? Oh, 


come, Mr. Lewis, you should know better 
than to try on so poor a story as that,’’ said 
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the detective, genially. ‘‘You’ll have to 
come with me, sir.’’ 

**T’ll make you pay for it if Ido go with 
you—by George, yes; I’ll make it a dear 
thing for Scotland -Yard,’’ cried Alfred, as 
the man called a four-wheeler and helped 
him into it. 

While he was being driven to the police 
station Alfred was wondering how it was 
possible for any one to mistake him for Ab- 
ner Lewis, the great financier, who had re- 
cently disappeared after falsifying Dutch 
bonds to the amount of £85,000. And then 
he recollected that in the description which 
he had casually read of the man, special 
emphasis had been laid upon his having last 
been seen wearing a fur-lined coat. 

At the police station he was detained un- 
til the care-taker at Messrs. Brattles’ was 
aroused from his slumbers and brought to 
the station to identify him. But by this time 
the last train to his suburb had left, and he 
was compelled to remain in town all night. 

The next morning, on going to his office, 
he received an intimation that Mr. Brattle, 
junior, wished to speak with him. On reach- 
ing the young gentleman’s room he found 
him with a morning newspaper folded up in 
such a way as to expose only the headings: 


ABNER LEWIS, 


THE MIGHTY CAPTAIN OF FINANCE. 
NOT CAUGHT YET. 


“Til wear a suit of sables.” (HAMLET.) 


STRANGE BLUNDER OF SCOTLAND YARD 


‘‘You were arrested last night, I see by 
this paper,’’ said young Mr. Brattle. ‘‘ Well, 
I just wish to say to you, Mr. Bourne, that 
the firm does not consider that, in justice to 
the other employees, it can overlook again 
such an offense as this. The name of the 
firm has never until the present moment 
been dragged into a facetious leaderette 
such as appears in this paper. If it should 
occur again 

“‘T didn’t write that leaderette,’’ said 
Alfred. ‘‘If a detective is such a fool as 
to——’’ 

‘“‘T have no more to 
Bourne,’’ said ‘‘the Brat.’’ 
turn to your desk.”’ 

Alfred returned to his desk, and when 


say to you, Mr. 
““You may re- 
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there penned the following letter to Mr. 
Brattle, senior: 

“Sir,—It is with deep regret that I have to tender 
my resignation to your firm. You can,1 am sure, under- 
stand how my self-respect forbi*s me to remain in the 
employ of a gentleman who, however, worthy he may 
be, does not shrink from attending a music hall in such 
company as you brought with you to the Jollity three 
nights ago. 

“With extreme regret, I am, sir, 

“Yours very obediently, 
“ALFRED BOURNE.” 


This letter he sent into Mr. Brattle’s 
room before leaving for home. 

At seven o’clock the next morning he was 
awakened by a succession of piercing shrieks, 
any one of which would have been sufficient 
to arouse the soundest sleeper. On throwing 
on a garment or two and running down 
stairs, he found that the perpetrator of the 
shrieks was the maid-servant, and she was 
in the dining-room. She continued shrieking 
and pointing to the window. The window 
was open, and the pane of glass just above 
the catch was broken. The room was littered 
with the family electro-plate of the Bournes. 

It was quite clear that the house had been 
visited by burglars, and an examination 
showed that only a dozen spoons, which 
chanced to be silver, had been taken, but 
the sable fur coat had also disappeared. 

**T wish them luck of their bargain.”’ 

These were the only words spoken by 
Alfred when he became aware of his loss. 

The maid servant came to the conclusion 
that she had never witnessed such self-con- 
trol—on the part of a man. 

On reaching his office, he found a letter 
on his desk in the handwriting of Mr. Brat- 
tle, senior. It was as follows: 

“DEAR Mr. BourNE,—I am pleased to inform you 
that the firm propose to show their high esteem of your 
tact, fidelity, and reticence to outsiders in regard to 
matters which concern the firm only, by increasing your 
salary by £100 per annum. 

“Hoping that we may long have the benefit of your 
services, I am, dear Mr. Bourne, 

“Your sincere well-wisher, 
“JONAS BRATTLE.” 

Alfred laughed, and when a detective 
called at his house that night to inquire into 
the particulars of the burglary, he said that 
there must be some mistake. When con- 
fronted with the broken pane, he said he 
had smashed it himself the previous night. 

**You see, even a detective may chance to 
recover stolen property now and again,’’ he 
explained to his wife. ‘‘And if that coat 
were brought back to me I believe I should 
be ruined.’’ 

He never saw it again. 
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By ARTHUR HENRY 


NLY the Ideal shall come to pass. 
Where there is misery, there is error. 
We may know by the distress in the 
world that men have not yet learned how to 
live. The struggle is between the individual 
and the majority. When these two have 
learned that their interests are one, we shall 
have a perfect society. When men, in con- 
tending for liberty, no longer seek license, 
there will be no restrictions on the individ- 
ual. A successful community cannot be es- 
tablished by greedy individuals. When men 
love one another and desire only a wise way 
of living, a successful community of them 
will be possible. When it is possible, it will 
be a fact. 

Growth is the object of life. Happiness is 
the condition in which to live. This is the 
problem for the race to solve. Happiness is 
harmony. The desire for happiness is the 
motive power in man. It is the cause of all 
societies, and all human effort. It is this 
desire that is leading the race from ignor- 
ance to wisdom, from chaos to organization, 
from discord to harmony. 

It is true that no man should have the 
power to inflict injustice on his fellows, but 
so long as men care more for their individ- 
ual privileges than for justice, the power for 
evil will remain in the world. When a mul- 
titude of men, in striving each for his own 
advancement, are careless of the welfare of 
their neighbors, the success of one is the 
failure of others. It is not against injustice 
that the others cry, but against injury to 
themselves. When the multitude desire 
justice, justice will reign. Through it, lies 
the way to happiness. 

Neither can a man prefer justice to his 
own welfare. The cause of justice and the 
individual are one. Every man must labor 
for his own advancement. When the world 
fully realizes this, the ideal government will 
be formed, under which every man’s labor 
will alike benefit all, and every man may 
have what he needs, limited only by the 
power of the world to produce. 

In the past, various communities have 


been established which have been used by 
those discussing social questions, to illus- 
trate the fatuity of these ideals. The ones 
most commonly referred to are: The Har- 
monists at Economy, The Separatists at Zoar, 
the Shakers, the Amana Society, the Oneida 
and Wallingford Perfectionists, the Aurora 
and Bethel Communes, the Icarians, and 
Brook Farm. 

The Shakers were established in the East- 
ern states in 1794, and in the West about 
1808; the Harmonists in 1805; the Zoarites 
1817; the Amana Society in 1844; the 
Bethel in 1844; the Oneida Perfectionists 
in 1848; the Icarians in 1849, and the 
Aurora Commune in 1852. In these eight 
societies there are some seventy-two com- 
munities, the Shakers having fifty-eight; 
the Amana Society seven; the Perfectonists 
two, and the remaining one each. In 1874 
they numbered 5,000 persons, owned 180,- 
000 acres of land, and were estimated to be 
worth not less than twelve million dollars. 
The Icarians are of French origin, the Shak- 
ers of English and the Perfectionists of 
American, while all the others are of Ger- 
man origin. All, with the exception of the 
Icarians, located at Navoo, Ill., and later, 
near Corning, Iowa, had as their principal 
bond of union some peculiar form of re- 
ligious belief. The Bethel Society of Shel- 
by County, Missouri, and its offshoot, the 
Aurora Society, located south of Portland, 
Oregon, held the fundamental truth of 
Christianity to be ‘‘love one another,’’ and 
organized on that basis. They rejected all 
sects and creeds, and held the community 
idea as their religion. The Harmonists, 
Shakers, Zoarites, Amanas, and Perfection- 
ists held positive religious faiths. The Har- 
monists held that Adam was created ‘‘in the 
likeness of God,’’ that he was a dual being, 
and that he could, had he been content to 
remain in his original state, have increased 
without the help of a female. But Adam, 


becoming discontented, God separated the 
female part in the form of a woman. There- 


in, they believed, consisted the fall of man. 
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From this they deduced that the celibate 
state was more pleasing to God, since the 
woman was given man to satisfy an unholy 
desire. For this reason they were celibates. 
They also held that the end of the world, 
with the second coming of Christ, was near 
at hand. Jesus, like Adam, before the fall, 
they believed, was a dual man, and that he 
commanded a community of gods. 

The religion of the Zoarites was practi- 
cally orthodox in its principles, but curious 
in application. They separated themselves 
from all ecclesiastical affairs. Article 9 of 
their religious code reads: ‘‘ All intercourse 
of the sexes, except what is necessary to 
the perpetuation of the species, is contrary 
to the command of God. Complete virginity 
is more commendable than marriage.’’ The 
same religious code prohibited serving the 
state as soldiers. These doctrines, so harm- 
less to-day, were sufficiently revolutionary 
at that time to cause them to be persecuted 
in Germany and so driven to emigrate to this 
country. 

Among the rules of life practised by the 
Amana Community as a part of their relig- 
ion were these: ‘‘To obey, without reason- 
ing, God, and through God our superiors. To 
study silence and quiet. To abandon self, 
with all its desires, knowledge and power.’’ 
“Do not,’’ they said, ‘‘criticize others, 
either for good or evil. Do not disturb your 
peace of mind, hence neither desire nor 
grieve. Be honest, sincere, and avoid all de- 
ceit and even secretiveness. Avoid dinners, 
weddings, feasts entirely. At the best, there 
is sin.’’ 

The Perfectionists believed, ‘‘the second 
advent of Christ took place at the period of 
the destruction of Jerusalem, when there 
was a primary resurrection and judgment in 
the spirit world.’’ That ‘‘the final kingdom 
of God then began in the heavens;’’ that 
‘‘the manifestation of that kingdom in the 
visible world is now approaching, when the 
final resurrection and judgment will occur ;’’ 
that ‘‘inspiration is the element of connec- 
tion between the church on earth and in the 
heavens, and is the power by which the 
kingdom of God will be established.’’ They 
were sometimes called Inspirationists. 

We see by this that it was not alone an 
appreciation of communal ideas that led 
these people to the formation of societies, 
but also a desire that they might pursue 
certain erratic modes of life, which were 
prompted by an equally erratic religious 
faith. A study of these communities will 
show in every case, that co-operative and 
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community principles led to great material 
prosperity, while the peculiar religious 
tenets eventually worked their fall. The 
Harmonists, for instance, believed that one 
of the elements of their success was their 
celibacy, while, as a matter of fact, they 
were eminently prosperous before they de- 
termined, under deep religious influence, 
to abandon marriage. Not their belief in 
the second coming of Christ, but the dili- 
gent mannor in which they tilled the fields 


and operated their manufactories, pros- 
perec them, until celibacy exterminated 
them. When they came to America, in 


1805, under the leadership of George Rapp, 
they were 800 strong. They located at 
Harmony, Pa. Pooling all their posses- 
sions, they bought land and went dili- 
gently to work clearing and cultivating 
the soil, erecting buildings and pursuing 
trades. During the first year, 150 acres of 
ground were cleared, fifty log houses erect- 
ed, and a church, grist mill, large barn and 
shops. Next year they cleared 400 acres, 
built a saw mill, tannery, distillery, brick 
storehouse, and planted a vineyard of four 
acres. They raised grain enough for them- 
selves, and 600 bushels to sell, besides 
3,000 gallons of whiskey. In 1809 they pro- 
duced 6,000 bushels of corn, 4,500 of wheat, 
4,500 of rye, 5,000 of oats, 10,000 of pota- 
toes, 4,000 pounds of flax and hemp, and 50 
gallons of sweet oil from the poppy. The 
same year they made their first piece of 


cloth from yarn spun by hand. In 1810 
they erected a woolen factory, for the 
making of broadcloth. In this, the fifth 


year of their organization, they had 2,000 
acres under cultivation, a large stock of 
the finest sheep and cattle, and a large 
surplus for sale from every department 
of labor. They had their own carpenters, 
blacksmiths, wagonmakers, coopers, shoe- 
makers, hatters, tailors, masons, wheel- 
wrights, and saddlers. A similar picture 
might be presented of each of the other 
communities. It was the aim of all of the 
communities to produce and manufacture 
everything they consumed. Like the Har- 
monists, they endeavored to produce a sur- 
plus for sale. Thus the Shaker garden 
seeds, for three-quarters of a century, were 
accepted as the best in the United States. 
The Oneida Perfectionists were famous for 
their silk twist, and the Amanas, for their 
woolen stuffs. One Shaker community manu- 
factured washing machines and mangles on 
a large scale, and another, staves for molas- 
ses hogsheads. The chief aim of each com- 
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munity was to make only a good article and 
secure trade by rigid honesty. The com- 
munists were careful and thorough farm- 
ers. Their farm buildings were models for 
convenience and comfort of animals. Their 
tillage was clean and deep, and their orch- 
ards contained the best variety of fruits. 
They possessed in their homes greater com- 
forts than their neighbors on the same plane 
of life. 

At Harmony, sometimes the whole force 
of the society, male and female, was put to 
one object, such as pulling flax, reaping, 
hoeing corn, or making hay. All the work 
was done regularly and in order. So suc- 
cessful were they, that they were able to 
remove twice, seeking larger quarters, and 
a better market. They built up a town in 
Posey County, Indiana, on the Wabash, and 
sold that, finally locating at Economy, Pa., 
on the Ohio, thirty miles from Pittsburg. 
The whole machinery of the society was 
again in as vigorous operation as _ before. 
Great orchards and vineyards were planted, 
wealth poured in from the products of their 
fields of grain, flocks and herds, and manu- 
facturing establishments. 

But it is not to be wondered at that, in 
such a community where no provision is 
made for its perpetuation, where the young 
grew old, and the old pass away, there 
should be a gradual decadence. Writing in 
1866, Aaron Williams, who had grown up in 
the community, said, ‘‘the cotton, woolen 
and silk manufactories were abandoned years 
ago because there was a lack of mechanical 
skill in those whose eyes now needed the 
aid of glasses, and whose hands were becom- 
ing tremulous.”’ 

At the present time, thirty-three years 
later than that at which Aaron Williams 
wrote, there are but seven members of the 
Society of Harmonists. Four aged women 
and one man, all over seventy, and John 
Duss and his wife, who are about forty, are 
all that remain of this once prosperous hive 
of people. Most of the factories have disap- 
peared. The great barns that once sheltered 
hundreds of cattle are empty. The flocks 
and herds are gone. The broad fields are un- 
tended. The town, while still preserving 
its ancient semblance, is inhabited by an- 
other people. The houses, hotel and store 
are all rented. Many of those now occupy- 
ing the quaint, vine-covered dwellings work 
in Pittsburg. Some are the hired hands, em- 
ployed to do the little labor still required by 
the society. Few of the people now living 
at Economy know anything even of the his- 
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tory of the former inhabitants. Not one in 
twenty can point out to you where the sur- 
viving Harmonists reside. These aged rem- 
nants of the society are seldom seen. Now 
and then two of the more active women ap- 
pear hand in hand and walk slowly, silently 
through the street to the store or wine cel- 
lar, to the meeting house or garden. Joint 
possessors of a vast estate, they dress in 
plain, old-fashioned gowns of calico or ging- 
ham, grow what vegetables they still have 
strength to care for, and busy themselves 
from dawn to dark about their households. 
It has been many years since any of these 
aged ones have needed to work at all. What- 
ever they desired would have been theirs for 
the asking. But the greatest distress that 
can befall them is to fail for a day in the 
little strength still left them, to do the 
work of their house and garden. 

While celibacy was thus operating at 
Harmony, other causes were working the 
gradual withering of the communities else- 
where. In January, 1857, an inventory 
showed the Wallingford and Oneida Perfec- 
tionists to be worth over $67,000. In the 
next ten years, their net profits amounted to 
$180,000. In 1874 they were worth over 
half a million. Yet to-day, still controlling 
vast property, they are but few in numbers, 
and, as a community, nothing. One must 
look for the cause of so strange a result in 
the curious principles by which they were 
trying to regulate their mode of life. They 
believed in communism not only of property, 
but of persons. They affirmed that there is 
‘‘no intrinsic difference between property in 
persons and property in things; and that 
the same spirit which abolished exclusive- 
ness in regard to money, would abolish ex- 
clusiveness in regard to women and chil- 
dren.’’ These were the words in which they 
put their doctrine of free love. Complex 
marriage means in their practice, that with- 
in the limits of the community membership, 
any man and woman may freely cohabit with 
each other’s consent, gained not by private 
courtship, but through the intervention of a 
third person. They opposed what they called 
‘exclusive and idolatrous attachment’’ of 
two persons for each other, and strove in 
every way to break up by ‘“‘criticism’’ and 
other means all such attachments. They 
strove to join the young of one sex with the 
aged of the other. The propagation of chil- 
dren was controlled entirely by the society, 
upon what they believed to be scientific prin- 
ciples. At one time they refrained for a 
period from the usual rate of child-bearing 
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for financial and other reasons. Later, de- 
siring an increase of membership, they elect- 
ed twenty-four men and twenty women for 
the purpose. In this effort to limit and con- 
trol the affections of men and women by 
laws as arbitrary as the laws of the society 
against which they revolted, they ruled out 
from their possible recruits both the unwise 
young and the wise, and left themselves 
only such radicals of their ewn peculiar 
bent, as might drift their way. People dis- 
satisfied with the marriage laws of society, 
not upon any high moral grounds, but be- 
cause they desired more license, sought 
them and were rejected. Some of those 
within, recurring to natural instincts, re- 
belled. We may imagine what heart-burn- 
ings and torment two people who were be- 
ing drawn closer and closer together in an 
atmosphere of love, who, while willing to 
recognize the liberty of others, wished only 
for each other, would be made to suffer by 
this ‘‘criticism,’’ and other means employed 
to sever them. The boys and girls growing 
up, unschooled in philosophy and unwitting 
of scientific principles, could not, when love 
and spring stirred in their veins, see these 
arbitrary principles at all. Hence, in the 
midst of plenty, they failed. 

At Zoar, the communists prospered, even 
as the Harmonists, for many years. Now, 
when a division of their property is in prog- 
ress, every member receives enough to make 
him comfortable for life. What is the cause 
of this division? They have proved that in 
co-operation there is prosperity. The fact 
is, that the young people growing up, and 
coming more in contact with the life out- 


side, with its broadening ideas, and not . 


wishing to be considered strange, revolted 
against the quaint customs which had long 
since lost their significance, even to those 
who followed them. 

In the rules quoted from the code of the 
Amana Community are revealed the ele- 
ments of social success and failure. The 
elements of financial success here, as in all 
the communities, are found in the co-opera- 
tive principle and the industry with which 
this was followed. The requirement of 
‘‘obedience without reasoning to God’’ and 
to their superiors immediately conflicted 
with the growth of natural intelligence, and 
would alone in time, if rigidly insisted upon, 
disrupt any community. ‘‘To study silence 
and quiet,’’ is, as a precept, beautiful. It 
should be coupled, however, with the lib- 
erty to do otherwise. When used as a con- 
stant means of repression of innocent im- 


pulse, it becomes a clanking chain. ‘‘To 
abandon self, with all its desires, knowledge 
and powers,”’ is a time-worn doctrine, which 
is forced to give way to the increasing wis- 
dom of a new philosophy. To seek perfection 
of self, and through self, the perfection of 
all others, would more conduce to communal 
longevity. This brings us back to the state- 
ment that every man must labor for his own 
advancement. He cannot prefer others to 
himself, nor himself to others. When they 
said, ‘‘Do not criticize others either for 
good or evil. Do not disturb your peace of 
mind; hence neither desire nor grieve. Be 
honest, sincere,and avoid all deceit and even 
secretiveness,’’ they were true. Had their 
whole philosophy harmonized with this, they 
would not have perished, but would have 
grown and encompassed the earth. It was, 
doubtless, such rules as these that made 
their life together possible as long as it 
was, and helped to counteract the elements 
of disaster as voiced in, ‘‘Avoid dinners, 
weddings, feasts entirely at the best, there 
is sin.”’ 

In 1874, the Shakers consisted of fifty- 
eight communities, containing 2,415 people, 
and holding 49,335 acres of land. Each com- 
munity had. erected as many as fifty build- 
ings, and because of their general improve- 
ments, estimated the worth of their posses- 
sions at an average of $150,000. Their ag- 
gregate wealth was $2,700,000. In 18238 
their population was 3,800, while the so- 
ciety decreased in population—their com- 
munal services raised the value of their 
holdings steadily until, like the other com- 
munities, their members became too few 
properly to develop their property. 

Industrious, peaceful, honest, highly in- 
genious, one would suppose they had the 
requisites for permanent unity and growth. 
Not in these qualities, nor in their indus- 
trial system lies the cause of their failure, 
but in their non-progressive and cramping 
attitude toward life. 

They enforced their belief in Revelation, 
spiritualism, celibacy, the gift of healing, 
upon all who came. ‘That they also taught 
non-resistance, peace, physical health and 
communal principles did not work a sufficient 
advantage to overcome the destructive force 
of the others. 

The leading cause of failure in all these 
societies has been the disaffection and de- 
sertion of the young. When these societies 
were founded, a mystical and dogmatic the- 
ology prevailed among a majority of the 
common people. It was being attacked, 
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however, in high places. Some churches 
even were in the hands of the believers in 
progress. The view of these communists 
who came out of Europe to escape the en- 
croachments of philosophy is best expressed 
by one of their leaders, a pietist of the 
name Hurst, who at the close of the 
eighteenth century, wrote as follows: 

‘‘The church now presented a most de- 
plorable aspect. Philosophy had come, with 
its high-sounding terminology, and invaded 
the hallowed precincts of scriptural truth. 
Literature, with its captivating notes, had 
well-nigh destroyed what was left of the 
old pietistic fervor. The songs of the church 
were no longer images of beauty, but ghast- 
ly, repulsive skeletons. The professor’s chair 
was but little better than a heathen tripod. 
The pulpit became the rostrum where the 
shepherdless masses were entertained with 
vague essays on cuch general terms as 
Righteousness, Human Dignity, Light, Prog- 
ress, Truth and Right. The peasantry re- 
ceived frequent and labored instructions on 
the raising of cattle, bees and fruit. The 
poets of the day were publicly recited in the 
temples where the reformers had preached.’’ 

To escape this spirit of progress which 
they looked upon as profane, they flocked to 
the new world, where, in the lonely wilder- 
ness, they sought to follow, undisturbed, in 
the pursuit of their hallucinations. Wisdom 
is not outstripped so easily. In a few years 
the wilderness had become a world of peo- 
ple, imbued with the very feelings and 
philosophy which Hurst had denounced. 

Not the end of the world, but the expan- 
sion of life, interested this world without. 
Civilization pressed about the borders of 
these communities, and their young people, 
looking up, beheld a light and went away. 

That which was reasonable, in their or- 
ganization, which limited no line of devel- 
opment, and took advantage of the natural 
genius of man, made their success. It was 
immovable, dogmatic error that worked 
their fall. 

Not alone by dogmatic, theological error, 
however, may a community fail. Not to un- 
derstand and apply the forces of commercial 
enterprise would wreck the most liberal 
communistic organization. How to sew, to 
spin, to grow good fruits, vegetables and 
cereals, to keep in profitable motion the 
wheels of factories, is equally important 
as to know and exercise the social rights of 
man. 

At Brook Farm all religious dogma was 
avoided, and so such errors as flow there- 
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Article 2 of their agree- 


from, eliminated. 
ment read: 

**No religious test shall ever be required ; 
no authority assumed over individual free- 
dom of opinion.by the Association, nor by 
any member over another; nor shall any one 
be held accountable to the Association, ex- 
cept for such acts as violate rights of the 
members. ’’ 

This same beautiful spirit permeated all 
their labors and customs, and the result was 
a life of increasing delight and wisdom. 
And yet they failed. 

The key to this failure can be found in 
the statement of their leader, Mr. George 
Ripley, who said, when on the brink of 
financial disaster, ‘‘We should hardly be 
willing to accept of men or money for this 
enterprise, unless called forth by earnest 
conviction that they are summoned by a 
divine voice. J wish to hear less said to 
capitalists about a profitable investment of 
their funds, as if the holg cause of humanity 
were to be speeded onward by the same force 
which conducts railroads and ships of war.” 

It is impossible to conceive how a man 
otherwise so broad and beautiful in his atti- 
tude should fail to perceive that the forces 
which conduct railroads must be employed 
in speeding onward the cause of humanity. 
No society, communistic or otherwise, could 
endure without a recognition of this. They 
had a large farm, but it had been selected 
rather for its beauty than its utility. The 
ground was poor, and could not supply the 
wants of the association. At times, both 
fruits and vegetables had to be purchased 
outside. Even one of their largest crops, 
which was hay, was of second-rate quality. 
They were led into the purchase of a patent 
washing machine, which would not work, 
and lost money in attempting to manufac- 
ture it. They established a greenhouse, but 
did not know how to run it, and went into 
many other enterprises, made useless and 
fruitless by the lack of mechanical and com- 
mercial skill. Not the field, but philosophy 
which misunderstood and belittled the com- 
mercial forces, was cultivated there. 

When the Harmonists were raising ten 
thousand bushels of potatoes a few years 
after their organization, the Brook Farmers 
were producing a crop of ten thousand ideas. 
At Brook Farm there was all the alluring 
loveliness of a liberal and affectionate life, 
without temporal prosperity. In the dog- 
matic communes, there was wealth without 
beauty. The community system, by dispos- 
ing of the question of the economy of life, 
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makes it easy for the expression of its 
spiritual side, and whatever ideals the in- 
dividual may have. 

The difference in the social life of the 
several communities depends not upon their 
separate systems, or upon the community 
idea, but the ideals of the individuals which 
compose them. The people of Brook Farm 
failed because, not being mechanics, labor- 
ers and traders by instinct or training, they 
also failed to encompass these things in 
their philosophy. They needed to know, and 
put in practice, how to use the plough, the 
steam engine, and the factory. No commun- 
ity can survive until it incorporates in itself 
all of the forces which are now operating in 
the development of the world; harmonizes 
them and puts them on a basis of operation 
which will allow of the largest and freest 
development. It must have and know how to 
use the new, and always the best of the new, 
relating to labor, machinery, methods, sci- 
ence, art, music and philosophy. The ideal 
community is one which, if established any- 
where, would gradually widen its borders 
until it filled the world. Its methods must 
appeal to and convince man’s growing rea- 
son. It must find a place for every form of 
genius. 

Nordhoff, in his circuit of the communi- 
ties, asked : 

‘‘How do you manage with the lazy peo- 
ple?’’ But he found there were no idlers in 
any of the communes. He was even forced 
to conclude that men are not naturally idle. 
Even the ‘‘Winter Shakers,’’ the shiftless 
fellows who, as cold weather approaches, 
take refuge in Shaker and other communes 
at the beginning of winter—even these poor 
creatures succumb to the systematic and 
orderly rules of the place, and do their share 
of work without shirking until the mild 
spring sun tempts them to a freer life. 

Here we see that even the wanderer can 
labor without shirking. There are natures 
to whom the spring will always bring its 
temptations to wander. When the world has 
become a universal community, these wan- 
derers will not be out of place wherever 
they may be. A world community will find 
service for their hands and dreams. 

That the world is progressing toward a 
condition where a universal community will 
be possible, is evidenced by the fact that 
the various elements of life are being har- 
monized. They are coming together even in 
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contention. The Shaker said, ‘‘Art has no 
value. Why should I build a_ beautiful 
house?’”’ The philosopher of Brook Farm 
held the force of commerce as nothing. The 
religionist ignored human nature by putting 
an unalterable dogma over all. 

To-day, the significance of labor is recog- 
nized in art and song. And the laborer is 
seeking the portals of the temple. Through- 
out the industrial world, the profits of the 
factory are being used to beautify the fac- 
tory and the homes about it, to lift the peo- 
ple out of sullen and dense ignorance and 
discontent into a participation in and affec- 
tion for all that is good and beautiful. 

Wealth is good. It is one of the bless- 
ings awaiting a wiser world. It is nota 
thing to be desired; it is a natural posses- 
sion already ours for the taking. The wealth 
of the world should and will serve alike all 
those who produce it. But before this ideal 
comes to pass, individual strife has its 
lesson to teach. An unequal distribution 
will remain until men no longer desire 
wealth, but in its stead, goodness, happiness 
and wisdom. 

Here is an ancient revelation of truth: 

‘‘Therefore, I say unto you, take no 
thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink, nor yet for your body, 
what ye shall put on. Is not the life more 
than meat, and the body more than rai- 
ment ?”’ 

All that we need may be received from 
the bountiful earth by only such labor as 
would be a delight. It is because man, think- 
ing happiness is in it, desires for a home, a 
house that will rival his neighbor’s, and a 
dinner that would be enough for five, that 
we must toil and plot and contend, if we 
would be sociable. It is because we strive 
for five times that which we require that we 
must work five times as hard as nature in- 
tended. 

But were all wealth to be collected and 
equally divided, no man would be content 
until he had learned that life is more than 
meat, and the body more than raiment. 
This is the mission of the strife. It must 
continue until the lesson is taught. Then 
will the world create a system of produc- 
tion that will provide alike for all, and, 
still urged onward by the desire for happi- 
ness, seek to know what is life, since it 
be more than meat, and the body, since it 
be more than raiment. 























TALES oF THE 
CHEMISTS’ CLUB 





BY HOWARD FIELDING 





IV.—THE ANALYSIS OF FAITH AN) LOVE. 


ARSHALL WYTHE is one of the 
younger members of the chemical fra- 
ternity, but his name is already well 

known, both here and abroad. He has done 
some great work in the synthesis of organic 
compounds, and has won the attention of the 
best men now engaged in that field of re- 
search. Not for such merits, however, does 
he figure in these records, but because of a 
unique investigation, quite out of his ordi- 
nary line, which he conducted during the 
past summer. 

The story was not told by Wythe, but by 
a young man named Henry Sheldon, who was 
a guest at one of the club’s ‘‘smokers,’’ 
though not himself a chemist. Wythe and 
Sheldon were in college together, and are 
close friends. 

‘“When Dr. Wythe was a boy,’’ said Mr. 
Sheldon, ‘‘he lived for a while in Brooks- 
ville, Mass. It is a little town that, to all 
intents and purposes, is a part of Glouces- 
ter. I have heard that a boy’s life is worth 
living in those New England coast towns, 
and that the salt sea is a playfellow never 
to be forgotten. I knew what years Mar- 
shall Wythe counted as his best, and when 
he told me that he would rest this summer, 
for the first time since he became a man, | 
guessed where he would go. 


‘‘It was arranged that I should be with 
him during a part of his vacation. He left 
New York on the last day in June, but I was 
detained until the tenth of July. In the 
meantime I received a couple of enthusiastic 
letters from him, praising everything from 
the coolness of the weather to the warmth 
of his welcome among his old-time friends. 

‘*The second of the letters—received just 
before I left New York—contained a request 
that I should bring a few books from the 
library in Wythe’s laboratory, and some 
pieces of apparatus which he described 
with great particularity. The request sur- 
prised me, for I had not supposed that he 
would do any work while away from town. 

**T found him waiting for me, with a two- 
seated buckboard, when I stepped down 
from the train in Gloucester. He asked 
almost immediately whether I had brought 
the things he wanted, and he seemed con- 
siderably relieved when I replied affirma- 
tively. His manner indicated more anxiety 
than was natural, and my curiosity was ex- 
cited, but he refused to gratify it. 

‘**The matter is too serious to discuss, 
even with you, as yet,’ he said. ‘Don’t 
mention the subject at the house. Nobody 
could guess why I want the things, and yet 
t’s as well to say nothing.’ 
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‘‘The house in question was the property 
of Mrs. Martha Blaisdell, a widow. Though 
no kin of his, she had cared for Wythe dur- 
ing some years of his youth, and had won 
his lasting admiration and affection. Her 
residence was of good size, the main build- 
ing presenting a gable end to the street. 
Along that end and the southern side ex- 
tended a veranda with great fluted pillars 
of wood, painted white. What was called 
the L (improperly, since it had the same 
direction as the house) ran backward to a big 
barn that stood on the edge of an orchard. 

‘Mrs. Blaisdell was standing in the door- 
way as we drove up. Though she was sixty- 
five years old, her form was erect as a girl’s, 
and her serene and beautiful face showed 
scarcely a wrinkle. 

** “How is Albert?’ Wythe asked. 

*«*He has a belief of sore throat to-day,’ 
she replied. ‘I have sent for Mrs. Estey. 
She was here for a moment this morning, 
but I thought she’d better look in again.’ 

‘‘We passed on into the house, and Mrs. 
Blaisdell walked along the piazza toward a 
group of young people in picturesque sum- 
mer dress who were gathered about the cor- 
ner of the house. 

“**Now isn’t that a confounded shame?’ 
whispered Wythe, as we stepped into the 
hall. 

‘“*What do you mean?’ I demanded. 

‘**A belief of sore throat?’ said he. 
‘There’s that woman who is the most sound- 
hearted, and, in every respect but one, the 
most sound-minded creature on the face of 
the earth, and yet this faith cure business 
has got into her head. Mrs. Estey did it. 
Wait till you see Mrs. Estey, and then tell 
me, if you can, how a woman so inferior has 
managed to influence Aunt Martha Blais- 
dell!’ 

“I did not enter upon a discussion of the 
faith-cure doctrine, toward which, by the 
way, I have a considerable leaning. In- 
stead, I asked who ‘Albert’ might be. 

‘**He’s Mrs. Blaisdell’s nephew, Albert 
Wilson,’ Wythe replied. ‘I used to play 
with him when he was a boy, and a fine 
fellow he’s grown to be. He’s first officer of 
one of the Panama Steamship Company’s 
vessels, and is home with a skinful of 
malaria microbes which Mrs. Estey, the 
faith cure priestess, is trying to drive out 
of him by the simple process of denying 
their existence. Why, the poor fellow has 
chills that shake the house.’ 

“**Why don’t you make him take some 
quinine on the quiet?’ I asked. 
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‘**He won’t,’ was the reply. ‘He says 
that if Aunt Martha wants him to shake, 
that settles it; and that he’ll get well any- 
how. This Mrs. Estey was a Brooksville gir] 
who married Estey—a faith cure doctor and 
a money-maker every minute—because she 
fell in love with him one summer while he 
was rusticating here. She and Albert were 
very sweet on each other before Estey con- 
vinced her that marrying an old bunco 
steerer was only a ‘‘belief’’ of blamed fool- 
ishness instead of the real thing. Now that 
he’s dead, and she has his money, she’s 
come back here to live, and, in my opinion, 
is more in love with Albert than ever before.’ 

‘“**Tf she should cure him,’ said I, ‘it 
would be quite a romance.’ 

‘**Oh, he’s in love with somebody else,’ 
replied Wythe; ‘a New York girl of excel- 
lent family. He’l] marry her if he ever gets 
well.’ 

‘“‘We ascended the stairs and walked 
through the upper hall toward my room 
which was in the ‘L.’ As we approached the 
door, I chanced to see, in a recess near the 
head of a rear staircase, a small stand on 
which was a bowl ina plate. Wythe seized 
the bowl and then glanced hastily over his 
shoulder, as one who does not wish to be 
observed. 

““*Go back to the head of the front 
stairs,’ he whispered, ‘and if anybody comes, 
whistle !’ 

‘‘Without understanding his object, I 
obeyed. Looking back from my station, I 
saw him pour a brownish liquid from the 
bowl into a small bottle which he took 
from his pocket. When I rejoined him, he 
asked me not to question him about what he 
had done. 

“‘T found my room a large and pleasant 
chamber, well appointed, and neat beyond 
praise. In a few minutes my belongings 
were stowed away, and I had made myself 
look like a man on his vacation. 

‘‘We passed out into the hall, and Wythe, 
stepping ahead of me, called, ‘Good-morn- 
ing, Albert!’ through a half-open door. A 
deep voice replied, ‘Hello, there!’ and then, 
‘Come in.’ 

‘‘We entered, and I beheld a big, hand- 
some, dark-haired young man who was re- 
clining upon a couch. His skin had a yellow- 
ish tinge, yet it was not pale. Indeed, it 
was quite red, as I noted with surprise. His 
eyes seemed unnaturally large and black. 
Despite a cheery manner, he seemed to me 
very ill. 

** ‘How are you feeling?’ asked Wythe. 
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‘“*I’ve got a belief of sore throat,’ re- 
plied Wilson, and he laughed in a beautiful 
basso profundo. ‘If I haven’t, blast me! I 
believe it for a fact. And a mighty queer 
throat it is, too.’ 

‘**Open your mouth,’ said Wythe, and 
he looked attentively at Wilson’s throat, 
and afterwards at his eyes. 

‘Just then there was a rap at the door, 
and Aunt Martha’s voice said: ‘Albert, Mrs. 
Estey is here.’ 

‘“*Come in,’ said Wilson, and there en- 
tered, with Mrs. Blaisdell, a pretty, well- 
dressed young woman, at whom I gazed with 
deep interest. She was of a mixed type, 
having light hair and dark eyes, and there 
were other evidences of a weak and self- 
contradictory nature. Yet these things were 
for the physiognomist; to the ordinary ob- 
server, Mrs. Estey was one woman in a thou- 
sand, for good looks. 

‘Wythe and I remained only a moment. 
When we had accomplished our exit, he led 
me at once to his own room. 

‘<“T have to tell you the truth about this 
affair,’ said he, in a low tone, but very earn- 
estly. ‘It is getting so serious that I don’t 
like to bear the responsibility alone.’ 

‘*“To you consider Wilson’s case danger- 
ous?’ I asked. ‘I’ve heard that Panama 
malaria was sometimes fatal.’ 

‘‘Wythe made an impatient gesture. 

‘**Malaria won’t kill him,’ he said; ‘it 
won’t get the chance. What do you think of 
that throat? and the nervousness; the red 
color of the skin, and the eyes? But you 
didn’t see his eyes as I did. The pupils were 
much dilated. In brief, Mr. Wilson has had 
more atropine than is good for him; not 
enough to kill him, thank heaven—this 
time !’ 

‘Do you suspect that some one is poison- 
ing him?’ I demanded. 

‘**T have thought so for a week,’ he an- 
swered. ‘He has had symptoms that I 
couldn’t reconcile with malaria—never dis- 
tinctive before, but suspicious. That’s why 
I sent for the apparatus. You know it’s 
hard to detect some of these alkaloids in 
the very small quantities necessary to pro- 
duce the effects I have observed. Of course, 
if he were to die of atropine ‘poisoning, 
there could be no question whatever that 
the poison would be detected. Atropine 
is far from being a ‘‘safe’’ poison, and only 
the ignorant would use it with murderous 
intent; but when I have to analyze a tea- 
spoonful of coffee and a piece of toast 
the size of your thumb-nail—and do it with- 


out a‘ laboratory, too—it is necessary to 
adopt extreme measures. Sol thought of 
trying extracts from Albert’s food upon 
little beasts like mice, or kittens, and ob- 
serving the manner of their death.’ 

‘**Have you found anything yet?’ 

***Not a thing,’ he replied. ‘The results 
so far have been purely negative. But 1’m 
afraid of this,’ and he showed the bottle 
that he had filled from the bowl. ‘It’s a sort 
of beef tea that Mrs. Estey recommends. 
She is usually here when Albert takes it.’ 

***T)o you suspect that woman?’ 

***T don’t suspect anybody,’ said he; ‘I 
can’t. All that Albert eats or drinks is 
given him by his aunt. She prepares his 
food with her own hands; serves him her- 
self, and watches him with eyes full of love 
while he eats. He is like a son to her. And 
she is the dearest old mother in the world.’ 

‘**Her mind may be failing,’ I suggested. 

“**Her mind is all right,’ said Wythe, con- 
fidently ; ‘despite this faith cure nonsense. 
I wouldn’t believe this thing were being 
done by Aunt Martha, even if I saw her do 
it. What do you think of Mrs. Estey?’ 

‘**«She is no murderess,’ 1 replied; ‘she 
hasn’t the physiognomy. I can fancy her 
guilty of polite quackery and imposture, but 
she wouldn’t kill anybody, unless negatively, 
by keeping a doctor away.’ 

“**T never heard of any one’s using bella- 
donna as a slow poison,’ I added. 

“«*That’s another queer feature,’ he re- 
sponded. ‘Yet we must remember that in 
this case there’s no doctor, so that the 
criminal might think it worth while to 
make the general symptoms familiar—as if 
they were part of the malady—before ad- 
ministering a fatal dose. However, let’s not 
get ahead of ourselves. The first thing is to 
be sure of the poison, and the vehicle used 
in giving it. Come out to the barn. I’ve 
got an apology for a laboratory there. It is 
supposed that I am experimenting with pho- 
tography.’ 

‘‘We carried the apparatus I had brought 
from New York to the rough little loft in 
the barn which Wythe had taken for his 
laboratory. He began work at once, upon 
the sample of broth. Presently a big bell 
rang—the signal for a mid-day dinner—sum- 
moning us to the house. 

‘“‘The dinner was a merry meal. Mrs. 
Blaisdell’s summer guests were jolly young 
folks, and it was obvious folly to search 
among them for one capable of the deed 
that was being done in that house. It was 
painful to sit in that company and cherish 
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secretly such thoughts as were in my mind. 
With what outcry of horror would they have 
received the news I could have given them! 

‘‘Wythe and I stood on the veranda a 
moment, after dinner. 

‘**T must get back to work,’ he said. 
‘Before the day is over I must be in a posi- 
tion to take some definite step. You may 
wonder that I haven’t done something 
already ; but fancy it! Fancy such a decla- 
ration in this house. If there were a doctor 
in attendance, all would have been easy, but 
as it is——’ 

‘‘He did not finish the sentence, except 
by a gesture. We left the house as if for a 
walk, but, on a cross-road just above, Wythe 
parted from me and took a short cut through 
the orchard, entering the barn from the 
rear. 

**T continued along the cross-road until I 
came out upon a thoroughfare that is called 
Pleasant street; and there, suddenly, I was 
aware of Mrs. Estey, who was talking earn- 
estly with a bright-faced urchin. Just as I 
caught sight of her, around the corner of a 
hedge that lines the cross-road, she was giv- 
ing money to the boy and what seemed to be 
a note. 

“‘There was nothing extraordinary in her 
action, but when she saw me, she exhibited 
great embarrassment. I walked straight up 
to her, and entered into conversation, stroll- 
ing with her, meanwhile, down the street. 
The boy had run on ahead. 

‘“We came in a few minutes to the house 
where Mrs. Estey lived, yet in the brief 
time at my disposal I had learned something 
that I wished to know. The woman loved 
Albert Wilson. Her secret was on the sur- 
face where a child might find it. 

‘‘Leaving her, I walked down into the 
busier parts of the town, revolving in my 
mind a theory that seemed to me not alto- 
gether fanciful. 

‘As I was getting my theory in tangible 
form, I found myself opposite the village 
drug store. Just then the boy whom I had 
seen with Mrs. Estey came out. I followed 
him, unperceived, and near the spot where 
he had taken his errand, I saw him meet the 
woman again and give her a small white box, 
and something else much smaller, the nature 
of which I was unable to determine. This 
transaction I witnessed from behind the 
hedge that bounds Mrs. Blaisdell’s orchard. 
When it was over I ran across to the barn, 
and laid my discovery before Wythe. 

‘“‘The matter seemed important, yet no 
step could be taken immediately. Wythe was 


still busy with his analysis, and the process 
was continued a couple of hours more before 
he said: ‘I believe I’ve got this stuff down 
to a point where we can test it upon an ani- 
mal. Go and catch the kitten.’ 

‘*T captured the kitten. Wythe filled a tiny 
syringe with the decoction that he had pre- 
pared. 

“*¢T’]l put a drop in pussy’s eye,’ said he, 
‘and we’ll observe the effect on the pupil.’ 

‘*But pussy didn’t appreciate the import- 
ance of the affair. She struggled, and at 
last used her claws in a manner most dis- 
concerting. The result was just what she 
would not have desired had she been capable 
of comprehending the situation; for the en- 
tire contents of the syringe was discharged 
into her open mouth. 

‘**T didn’t mean to do it,’ said Wythe, 
‘but we’ll see what happens.’ 

‘“‘He put the kitten down upon the floor 
where she remained quiet for a few minutes, 
as if surprised at something. Finally she 
began to walk about, unsteadily, and with 
a counterfeit of intoxication that might, in 
other circumstances, have been amusing. 
Her vision was disturbed, and she was con- 
tinually reaching out after objects that were 
far away or running against those that were 
near. She seemed to have also, ‘a belief of 
sore throat’ entirely analogous to Wilson’s, 
and the pupils of her eyes were greatly 
dilated. 

‘**That will do, pussy,’ said Wythe, as he 
took the little creature tenderly in his 
hands, and administered an antidote, hypo- 
dermically, that presently alleviated the 
symptoms. ‘You won’t be any the worse for 
this, and you’ve helped to clear up our last 
doubt. This is rough and hasty work, Harry; 
but I think we can safely assume that the 
poison is atropine. Now, what are we to 
do?’ 

“<*See what Mrs. Estey does with the 
stuff that she purchased at the drug store,’ 
said I. ‘Can’t you bore a hole through the 
partition between your room and Albert’s?’ 

““*T can,’ he replied, with a shudder, ‘but 
I don’t want to. 1’m afraid I never gave to 
detectives the sympathy they deserve. How 
can I ever face that woman and tell her 
what we have learned ?’ 

“**T don’t know,’ said I, ‘but it must be 
done. I think, however, that we should have 
more evidence first. We can be practically 
certain that no harm will result. She will 
not kill him, except by accident, and evi- 
dently she is very skilful.’ 

‘““We went to Wythe’s room, and con- 
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structed a peep-hole between a closet and 
Albert’s chamber. 

‘*To our great surprise, we found that Mrs. 
Estey was with Albert. He lay upon the 
couch and she sat in a rocking chair near 
him. In her lap was what I judged to be the 
white box that the boy had given her. It 
contained chocolates. As I made this dis- 
covery, I distinctly heard the deep voice of 
the sailor through the thin partition. 

‘**Wow! but that thing is bitter!’ he ex- 
claimed, and I saw him throw half a piece 
of candy out of the window upon the roof 
of the veranda. 

‘«*Nonsense,’ cried the lady, nervously. 
‘It’s nice. Wash it down with this.’ 

‘‘And she hastily passed him a giass of 
water. 

‘“‘Wythe heard Wilson’s cry, and I de- 
scribed what I had seen. 

““*Upon my word, this is crude,’ whis- 
pered the chemist. ‘We can’t let it go on 
a minute longer.’ 

‘« «She is going,’ 
the peep-hole. 

“<*T will meet her in the hall,’ said he, 
and darted out. A moment later he returned 
with the faith cure priestess. 

‘« “Mrs. Estey,’ said he, ‘I don’t know how 
to say what must be said. Let me state the 
facts, as briefly as possible. There are 
three: First, we know that some one is 
secretly administering drugs to Albert; sec- 
ond, we know of your purchase this after- 
noon at the drug store; third, we know that 
the piece of candy which Albert found so 
bitter, and you insisted that he must swal- 
low, contained 

**She rushed to him, and seized his arm. 

‘““In heaven’s name, Dr. Wythe,’ she 
whispered, ‘do not betray me. I should die 


said I, glancing through 


of shame. Truly, | am not altogether a 
fraua. I do honestly believe in the faith 


cure. And yet—when you love a person—| 
don’t know—it’s different. I was afraid. 
And I knew that a little quinine couldn’t 
hurt him.’ 

“<A little what!’ cried Wythe. 

‘“*Why, quinine,’ she replied, so honestly 
surprised that no one could doubt her sin- 
cerity. ‘I thought you said you knew what 
I got at the drug store. Here it is.’ 


‘‘She took from her pocket a tiny box 
containing five five-grain quinine capsules. 

‘*« “Of course, I couldn’t openly ask him to 
take medicine,’ said she, ‘so I opened one of 
these and put the powder into a chocolate 
cream.’ 

‘**Have you ever given him anything 
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else ?’? demanded Wythe, looking her straight 
in the eyes, and she replied as frankly as 
one can speak: ‘Certainly not.’ 

““*T am obliged to you,’ said Wythe, 
while he shot a puzzled glance from the cor- 
ner of his eye at me. ‘And I owe you an ex- 
planation. It is a secret, and you must keep 
it as I will keep yours.’ 

**Then he told her all that we knew. Her 
amazement and horror were unbounded, and 
certainly sincere. We had the greatest diffi- 
culty in keeping her within bounds, and it 
was only by promising that we would abso- 
lutely guard Albert from harm, and con- 
vincing her of our power to do it, that we 
prevented her from laying the case before 
such officers of justice as the town afforded. 
Finally, however, she promised silence, and 
we let her go. 

‘*Wythe and I spent the remainder of the 
day and most of the night in vain attempts 
to solve the mystery by processes of reason- 
ing. The eastern sky was beginning to be 
light when I left his room; yet so over- 
weighted was my mind that I secured very 
little sleep, and was forced to be astir by 
seven in the morning. 

‘*Passing out of my room, I hesitated a 
moment in the hall upon the question whether 
I would waken Wythe, and as I stood thus, 
just outside my chamber door, I heard some 
one on the rear staircase. Glancing down, I 
perceived Aunt Martha. She was coming up 
with a bow! of broth for Albert, and as my 
eye fell upon her, she was in the act of 
pouring a dark fluid from a bottle into the 
bowl. 

‘Tl sprang aside just as she was raising 
her head, and she did not perceive me. Ina 
moment I had my hand on the knob of 
Wythe’s door. He was standing by the win- 
dow, fully dressed. 

“In fifty words I told him what I had 
seen. Meanwhile I was dragging him out 
into the hall. Mrs. Blaisdell was just 
about to rap at the door of her nephew’s 
room. 

***Aunt Martha,’ called Wythe, softly, 
‘come here a minute first, won’t you? I 
want to talk with you—about Albert.’ 

‘‘She came readily, and Wythe led her in- 
to his room, she protesting mildly that the 
broth would be cold. I could not go in with 
them. My soul would not let me be present 
at such a scene. 

“*T paced the hall for half an hour, hear- 
ing nothing. Then they came out, Wythe 
assisting the gray-haired woman very ten- 
derly, by a hand upon her arm. There were 
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tears in his eyes, yet he looked happy. Aunt 
Martha was as one walking in sleep. 

“**Come with us,’ said Wythe, and I fol- 
lowed down the stairs, and along the lower 
hall to Aunt Martha’s room. 

‘As soon as we were there, the dear old 
lady stooped down in a corner and unlocked 
a small chest of a red-stained wood. I saw 
that it was one of the old-fashioned family 
medicine chests. 

“**Tt seems that Aunt Martha’s faith 
wavered also, when her affections were too 
deeply concerned,’ said Wythe. ‘She has 
been doctoring Albert on the sly, in a man- 
ner quite allopathic. She regarded his chills 
as a species of cold, and has been giving 
him Old Doctor Grave’s Home Remedy, if 
I understand correctly. That may account 
for many things, yet really I don’t see how 
there could have been so much belladonna 
in it.’ 

‘««The remedy comes in two bottles,’ said 
Aunt Martha. ‘Here they are. You see, I’ve 
used only the internal.’ 

‘She gave the bottles to Wythe. They 
were of curious shape, as if one square bot- 
tle had been split lengthwise. 


‘*«So this is the stuff,’ said Wythe, and 
then suddenly: ‘Great Ceesar’s ghost, you’ve 
been giving him the external application. 
Why this incendiary mixture was intended 
as a basis for a plaster to go on a person’s 
chest—a belladonna plaster in a bottle, so 
to speak. Well, heaven is kind, after all, or 
some of us wouldn’t live through lots of 
things that happen to us in this world. Now, 
Aunt Martha, since it seems that Albert is 
bound to be dosed anyhow, suppose we send 
for a doctor.’ 

***You can’t do it too quick to suit me,’ 
said Aunt Martha. ‘I guess the faith cure is 
meant for folks like me, that never get 
sick.’ 

‘‘And she smiled prettily through her 
tears. 

“It remains to say that when we left 
srooksville, Albert was far on the road to 
recovery; the girl from New York had come 
down on a visit to Aunt Martha, and Mrs. 
Kstey had gone to Bar Harbor with a friend, 
and the friend’s brother—a wealthy young 
man of Boston who will probably soon be 
cured by faith of the malady of bachelor- 
hood.”’ 


(No. V of “Tales of the Chemists’ Club” will appear tn the January tssue.) 


COTTON 
By JOHN GILMER SPEED 


OTTON is the most important crop in 
the world, and the United States sup- 
plies it in much greater quantity than 

any other country, supplies even a very large 
proportion of all that is used. This indicates, 
I think, what a large figure we are cutting 
in the world when we supply it with a tre- 
mendous proportion of the raw material for 
its clothing from our farms, and when that 
material is not the first in value among our 
agricultural products. Indeed, in a com- 
parative sense, we are new as a cotton 
country, though for much more than half a 
century there have been pseudo-economists 
who advanced the idea that we were raising 
too much cotton and not enough corn. [If it 
be not essential to the progress of the world 
that all should not agree, the differences of 
men surely contribute to the gayety of our 
life. 

When cotton was first raised we do not 


know; when it was first woven into cloth 
we know not. But there is great certainty 
that both these beginnings happened in In- 
dia. There, for an indefinite period, cotton 
has supplied the chief clothing used by 
that dense population; and with crude 
machinery they had in that land of mys- 
teries, attained most remarkable skill in 
weaving muslins thousands of years ago. 
Indeed, it is quite within the truth, I be- 
lieve, that they were more skilful in India 
in making cotton cloths than anywhere 
else in the world up to the middle of 
the eighteenth century. About that time 
Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, Cart- 
wright and Watt, men either directly or 
indirectly engaged in and familiar with the 
needs of cotton manufacture, invented ma- 
chines which raised the trade from an ex- 
perimental, or, at least, a struggling, indus- 
try into the most important manufacture in 
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the world. The carding engine, the spinning 
jenny, the stocking frame, the power loom, 
and the adaptation of the steam engine to 
the propulsion of these machines at once 
supplied the means of producing an immense 
amount of yarn and cloth. 

In the western hemisphere cotton must 
have been indigenous in the semi-tropical 
parts, for Columbus found it growing abun- 
dantly in the West Indies in 1492, while 
Cortez found it in Mexico in 1519. He gath- 
ered it and used the wool to stuff the jack- 
ets of his soldiers as a protection against 
the arrows of the natives. Indeed, at that 
time the wool was woven into fabrics in 
Mexico, and these were the chief clothing 
of the Mexican people. In Peru, also, where 
there was an ancient civilization, Pizarro 
found cotton in 1522, and an examination of 
the tombs showed that very old mummies 
were swathed in cotton cloths. This indi- 
cates a very ancient manufacture of cotton 
in the land of the Incas, and shows that 
their practice was different from that of the 
Egyptians, who always used linen for this 
purpose. In what is now the cotton belt of 
North America, cotton was not used until 
our ancestors came, and beginning its culti- 
vation as a garden plant, soon learned how 
to weave it for domestic use. The early 


governors of Virginia encouraged its growth, 
and in Maryland and Delaware it was also 
grown. In North Carolina, in the colonial 
era, the cotton grown in that state, and 
weaved by the women, supplied quite one- 
half of the clothing of the people. It was 
early grown also in Georgia, and cloths 
woven there were sent to London. The gov- 
ernors of the Georgia company did not ap- 
prove of that, however, and the colonial 
authorities in America were asked to dis- 
courage the manufacture of more cloth than 
was needed at home, and to encourage the 
shipment of the raw material for manufac- 
ture in England. This was one of the early 
methods of protecting English industries in 
the eighteenth century. 

And except for the domestic manufacture 
in its strictest sense, that is in the indi- 
vidual homes of the people by the women 
of the family, there was practically no 
manufacture of cotton in this country till 
long after the winning of our independence. 
Nor did the exportation of cotton into Eng- 
land reach large proportions until we had 
turned the century mark and begun dating 
our bills of lading with an ‘‘18,’’ instead of 
a ‘‘17.’’ Previous to that we had used 
pretty nearly all of our cotton at home. In 
1739 a sample of cotton was taken to Lon- 
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don by Samuel Auspourger, a Swiss living 
in Georgia, and Dana in his interesting 
work, ‘‘Cotton from Seed to Loom,’’ counts 
that as the starting point of the exportation 
to Europe. -In 1787 we sent 16,350 pounds, 
and 1788 there were exported 58,500 
pounds. This increased to 127,500 pounds 
in 1789, decreased to 14,000 pounds the 
next year, increased to 189,500 in 179], 
and to 138,828 pounds in 1792. Now we 
may say that the industry had been started, 
but it was a very weak infant and sadly 
needed to grow in size and strength. This 
it did right merrily, for when we look at the 
exportations at stated periods we see that 
the infant soon became lusty and valiant. 
Here are the figures expressed in bales of 
400 pounds each: 


SEASON. BALES. 

i | ee 120,000 
DREN: Canc avniassesas 525,000 
1 eer 1,610,430 
eres 5,602,639 
1865-66................ 2,501,921 
|. Ee ee 3,434, 806 
BOOB 5... 60.55% . 7,596,613 
a .. 8,714,011 
1897-98............... 11,180,900 


This merely represented the cotton that 
was exported for manufacture in England. 
But we have long done a great deal of cot- 
ton spinning on our own ac- 
count. The first of our mills (rama 
was built at Beverly, in Massa- 
chusetts, in 1788. By 1831 
we had 801 mills in opera- 
tion. Now the industry is so 
extensive that we consume, 
or rather we manufacture, 
annually something like one- 
third of the crop that we 
grow, and some of this is 
spun right where it is grown, 
that is, in the Southern 
states. By glancing at the 
above figures, it will be seen 
that the five millions, six 
hundred thousand bales of 
1860 dwindled to two and a 
half millions in 1865. The 
period between was that of 
our great Civil War, and this 
was known in Manchester and 
other cotton manufacturing 
centres in England as the 
time of the ‘‘cotton famine.’’ 
And a dreadful time it was 
there. There was not only 





not enough cotton to keep the mills in 
operation, but the price of cotton soared 
out of all bounds. In 1860 the average price 
was eleven cents a pound. In 1861 it got 
as high as 38 cents; in 1862 it reached 
6914; in 1863 it rose to 93; in 1864 it 
touched $1.90, while the lowest, in 1865, 
was 35, the highest being $1.20. 

Mills had to be closed or worked on such 
short time that starvation stared the opera- 
tors in the face. England never faced a 
more menacing industrial crisis. And all 
this because the planting and shipping of 
cotton in the United States had been stopped 
by our internal strife. No wonder that the 
politicians who fomented the damnable busi- 
ness counted on the intervention of the 
British Government. But they counted with- 
out reckoning on the sturdy stuff of which 
these English mill hands are made. These 
Manchester operators recognized much more 
clearly than the nobility and gentry of Eng- 
land that the success of the Southern cause 
meant the perpetuation of human slavery, a 
condition which they escaped in name, 
though they suffered in substance. And 
though they cried out aloud in the pangs of 
their hunger, their anger was against the 
dupes of these Southern politicians who 
drenched a country in blood rather than 
yield up the government to the will of the 
majority. The dupes and their children paid 
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dearly, but in the fullness of time and under 
a new order of things the wounds of strife 
are healed and fresh prosperity blesses a 
land which even the errors of unexampled 
gallantry ina cause that was wrong could 
not blight forever. 

But the making of cotton cloth, together 
with the planting and the harvesting of the 
crop, could never have become the greatest 
industry in the world had it not been for an 
American inventor, Eli Whitney, who de- 
vised the cotton gin in 1793. Great diffi- 
culty was experienced in separating the 
seed from the lint of upland cotton. The 


Bahamas, but then a resident of Augusta, 
Ga., made great imprevements on this 
ancient machine and adopted it to be 
run by horse or water power. 

In 1793 Eli Whitney petitioned for a_ pat- 
ent for the invention of the saw cotton gin. 
His claims were disputed, and he defended 
them in the state and federal courts for 
nearly a generation, obtaining at last a 
verdict in his favor. Meanwhile the saw gin 
had become an established fact, and the 
planter at last had a machine which enabled 
him to produce cotton at a cost that would 
leave him a good profit. The first saw gin 
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From the Field to the Storehouse 


work was done by hand, the task being four 
pounds of lint cotton per week from each 
head of a family, in addition t» the usual 
field work. This would amount to one bale 
in two years. A French planter of Louisiana 
(Dubreuil) is said to have invented a machine 
for separating lint and seed as early as 
1742. The demand for such a machine not 
being very great at that date, no record as 
to its character has been preserved. The 
roller gin, in very much the same form as 
Nearchus, the Admiral of Alexander the 
Great, found it in India, was still in use. 
In 1790 Dr. Joseph Eve, originally from the 


to be run by water power was erected in 
1795 by James Kincaid near Monticello, in 
Fairfield County, 8S. C. Others were put up 
near Columbia by Wade Hampton, Sr., in 
1797, and in the year following he gathered 
and ginned from 600 acres 660 bales of cot- 
ton. 

The cotton exportations from the United 
States increased from 487,600 pounds in 
1793 to 1,600,000 pounds in 1794, the year 
in which Whitney’s gin was patented. In 
1796, a year after he had improved his 
machine, the production had arisen to 10,- 
000,000 pounds. In fact, the increased pro- 
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grow four-fifths of it. That ought to 
satisfy even those who want the 
earth. 

The cotton belt covers 24 degrees 
of longitude and 10 degrees of lati- 
tude. Excluding from the count the 
greater part of Virginia, more than 
100,000 square miles of western 
Texas and the whole of Kentucky, 
Kansas, Missouri, Utah, California, 
Arizona and New Mexico, in all of 
which cotton has been cultivated, 
and where a larger demand might 
cause its culture to be extended, the 
cotton-growing region measures 
nearly 600,000 square miles, almost 
one-third of the total area of set- 
tlement in 1890 of the United 
States. The 20,000,000 acres plant- 
ed in cotton occupies barely five 
acres in every 100 of this extensive 
region. Scarcely 50 per cent. of 
this territory is in farms, and not 
more than one-fifth has at any time 
been tilled. This section contained 
in 1890 a population of over 8,000,- 
000 whites and something over 
5,000,000 negroes, in all 13,- 
In the Cotton Yard. 651,006, every 100 of them 
producing 53 bales of cotton, 








duction was so great that the planters began 
to fear that they would overstock the market, 
and one of them, upon looking at his newly 
gathered crop, exclaimed: ‘‘Well, I have 
done with cultivation of cotton; there’s 
enough in that ginhouse to make stockings 
for all the people in America.’’ Yet the 
production of cotton did not advance with 
that rapidity to which we are now accus- 
tomed. 

The ‘‘cotton famine’’ during our Civil War 
stimulated the growth of cotton in India and 
in other parts of the world. In a while 
there was a great deal of cotton exported 
from India, and now the exportations from 
there to the looms of Europe are second to 
those of the United States. But the United 
States has regained her place and is likely 
to hold it. Previous to 1800 we exported 
1.686 of the total imports of Great Britain. 
By the middle of the century we had reached 
the very important position of sending eighty 
per cent. of all manufactured by the myriads 
of English and continental looms. That is 
about our position to-day, though the Euro- 
pean looms are many, many times greater 
than in 1850, while our own manufacturing 
capacity has grown much faster. We do not |i : 
grow .all the cotton in the world, but we Weighing Cotton. 
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Sampling the Bales 


an average 
capita. 

In 1801 South Carolina led the other 
states in the production of cotton. In 1850 
Alabama stood first. Mississippi led in 1860- 
1880. Texas stood at the head in 1890 and 
still does. The centre of production was 
near Montgomery, Ala., in 1850; this centre 
had moved two miles west by 1860. In 1870 
it was near Carthage, Miss., and in 1880 
was in Noxubee County, Miss. In 1890 it 
was sixty miles northwest in Attala County. 
It is moving west all the time on account of 
the increasing crops in Arkansas, Texas and 
the Indian Territory, not to mention Okla- 
homa. 

Cotton is now grown exclusively by small 
farmers of three classes—men who own 
their farms, men who rent their farms, men 
who work on shares. In the old days a large 
proportion of the cotton was grown by plant- 
ers who worked on an extensive scale, hav- 


of 254 pounds of lint per 


ing very large areas under cultivation and 
owning armies of slaves. These were the 
days that Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe told 
about in lurid language in her highly-colored 
romance, ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ It is likely 
that that method of growing cotton was 
very expensive and wasteful, very like the 
operation of burning a candle at both ends. 
Therefore it is probable that at the price of 
cotton as it is to-day the fine gentlemen 
who lorded it over the country for two gen- 
erations before the Civil War would have 
gone into bankruptcy in two seasons. The 
labor was costly, as all slave labor is, for 
the slaves had to be housed, fed and clothed 
and looked after as little children. The 
superintendence was inefficient, the overseers 
usually being northern men from a class 
which I trust has perished out, and also gen- 
erally dishonest. Here was one end of the 
candle. The next end was in the market 
town—New Orleans, in Savannah or in 

















Charleston. There the planter dealt with 
his factor, who was at once banker and com- 
mission merchant. The planter in nine cases 
out of ten had to get advances for supplies 
against his growing crop. These advances, 
nominally in money, were actually in sup- 
plies at the highest prices for the poorest 
goods, and at a rate of discount that would 
make a Jew blush with shame. So both ends 
were burning at once; but the price of cot- 
ton was high, ruling at ten cents to the 
pound, the demand was inexhaustible, and 
when the crop was in there was usually a 
balance for a new box of candles. That 
would not do nowadays. And even then 
among the planters there were careful men 
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bad condition financially, those who raise 
food and forage crops, and _ especially 
those who, in addition, raise their work 
animals, are everywhere prosperous. The 
chief reason of this is that the exclu- 
sive cotton grower fails to employ the 
most important forces in farm work, the 
work animals and the land, to the fullest 
extent. He draws upon the surplus of a 
single crop made in part of the year 
for the means to support his farm during 
the whole year. There is a saving in using 
unemployed time and capital to produce 
necessaries which otherwise must be paid 
for in money. The tendency to pay greater 
attention to food and forage crops has 











Cotton in the Freight Shed. 


who were good husbandmen, and so under 
conditions of their own making became rich. 
Now the labor is too uncertain and unde- 
pendable for large operations in planting, 
and so the man who retains a large estate 
must have it worked on shares. He supplies 
the land and pretty nearly everything else 
his dusky tenant can wheedle out of him, 
including, of course, the living supplies dur- 
ing the growth and the harvesting of the 
crop. Then owner and tenant divide the 
crop. The margin of profit is small, for cot- 
ton only brings from five to eight cents a 
pound, but with good husbandry this margin 
can be preserved. 

The general testimony is that while far- 
mers growing cotton exclusively are in very 


been much accelerated by the low price of 
cotton since 1890. 

I have given myself no space to speak of 
the varieties of cotton. They are not many, 
but such as they are they baffle the natural- 
ists, so I shall not bother with them. To 
the planter ‘‘variety’’ refers to that kind of 
seed used to produce an early or late kind, a 
short or a long staple. Of these there are 
many scores in America, but they differ 
from each other rather in degree than in 
kind. There are many ‘‘Sports’’ in every 
cotton field, as pollen is produced in great 
excess, and is readily scattered in the light- 
est breeze. There are really, therefore, only 
two varieties, and these are the varieties of 
commerce-—long and short staple. The cot- 
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ton of commerce, however, is ‘‘middling up- eight years ago, and some capitalists felt 
land,’’ which means neither long nor short. the cotton manufacturing property in New 
Of the long staple cotton, the best in the England was doomed. Such, however, was 
world is known as Sea Island. It takesits the fear of the timid and the easily scared. 
name from the Sea Islands off the coast of The cotton industry in New England is likely 
Georgia and South Carolina. Sea Island cot- to keep on growing and to remain prosper- 
ton is grown, however, from genuine sea ous so long as the world demands such a 
island seed on lowlands near the coast, tremendous quantity of cotton cloth. Man- 
where the conditions are somewhat similar chester and the people of England will feel 
to those on the Sea Islands, and the product the pinch of Southern competition long be- 
is very excellent. It brings a higher price fore Fall River and Providence. But unques- 
than ‘‘middling upland,’’ and the only cot- tionably the South is to be congratulated on 
ton that rivals it in the market is from the brave start that has been made in what 
Egypt; of the latter there is not nearly is in that section a new industry. There are 


Products from a ton of cotton seed. 
Cotton seed, 2,000 pounds 
Linters, 20 pounds. 
Meats, 1,089 pounds. | Hulls. 801 d 
. : | | 
Cake, 800 pounds | | 
Meal. Fiber. Bran. 
(Feeding stuff. Fertilizer. in 
‘ ‘ | 
Crude oil, 289 pounds. (High-grade paper (Cattle food.) 
Summer yellow. Soap stock Fuel 
(Winter vellow Cotton-seetl stearin ) Soaps (shes 
Salad oil. 


_ Summer white. Fertiliz 
Lard. 
Cottolene. 
Miners’ Oil. 


Soap. 


enough to supply the demand for long staple one hundred millions of spindles in the 
wool. world. Of these 17,570,000 are in the 

The by-products of cotton used to be all United States, and 3,500,000 are in the 
but wasted, the seed and stalks only being Southern states. So we see that while in the 
used as fertilizers by the planters. Now country seventeen and one-half per cent. of 
these products in the shape of oil, meal, the cotton cloth of the world is woven, that 
hulls and linters are utilized to the value of in the Southern states twenty per cent. of 
some forty millions a year. Several years this is made. This is more than a beginning, 
ago Grimshaw made the diagram reproduced _ it is a brave achievement. But it is silly and 
on this page on the basis of the actual results timid to have fears for New England. New 
at cotton seed oil mills. England is thousands of miles nearer the 

There has been much talk of recent years cotton fields than old England, and old Eng- 
of the growing manufacture of the cotton in land last year made forty-five per cent. of 
the South. And it has even been intimated the cotton cloth of the world, and in con- 
that the increase in the number of spindles _ tinental Europe thirty-one and one-third per 
in the South was a menace to the industry cent. was made. Those are the fields upon 
in the North. Undoubtedly there was appre- which the Southern industry will encroach, 
hension in Fall River and thereabouts six or if it must encroach on any. But it is likely 
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that the increased consumption of cotton 
cloth will always keep up with the increase 
in the number of spindles. There is no fear 
in the world, that is, no reasonable fear, 
that New England will not be able to look 
after herself. 

The world’s output of gold in 1898 was 
$287, 428,600, and that in the United States 
was $64,463,000. The value of the cotton 
crop in the United States, that is, the raw 
cotton, in 1897 was $319,491,412. The cot- 
ton crop in the United States is therefore 
eleven per cent. greater than the gold out- 
put of the world, and five times as great as 
the gold output of the United States. 

To this great value, however, we must 
add the value of the seed products, and we 
have a totai of something like three hundred 
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HIS is the season of failures. A year 
ago stage successes sprouted so thickly 
and fast that the profits of producers 

and playwrights became a staple topic in the 
papers. During the first half of the season 
of 1899-1900, upon which we can now look 
back, we have witnessed in first-class dra- 
matic enterprise not less than eight outright 
failures, six paying successes, and five un- 
questionable successes. One outright failure 
can hardly be redeemed by two paying suc- 
cesses; one unquestionable success has all 
it can do to wipe out recollection of a fail- 
ure. In the first instance, is involved finan- 
cial redemption; in the latter, the problem 
of winning bacl: also the forfeited esteem 
and confidence of audiences. This confidence 
of audiences is cultivated and revered both 
by stars and managers even in these days 
when the higher critics can see only sordid 
commercialism in the direction of the the- 
atres. It is related of a prominent star that 
after the absolute failure of his new play, 
he was approached by an author who offered 
the rights of another play. This play had 
been designed to meet exactly the require- 
ments of the star. The play pleased the 
star; but the man that had written it was 
absolutely unknown as a dramatist. The 


star praised the play, and commiserated the 
author somewhat in this manner: 

‘“*You see, my dear sir, I can’t risk a 
repetition of the disappointment the public 
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and sixty millions of dollars. But the grand 
total is not yet reached, for we are working 
17,570,000 spindles in the United States in 
making cotton cloths. The output of these, 
minus the cost of the raw cotton consumed, 
must be added before we have the grand 
total of the value of the product and of the 
industry to the people. Then again are the 
print works—we must not forget the print 
works—which decorate these cloths in such 
attractive fashion that they make most be- 
wildering garments for our fair; so bewil- 
dering, that the old-fashioned among us, the 
old-fashioned just not old enough to have 
lived in the days of periwig and _ short 
clothes, have no more gallant comment to 
make on a woman who pleases them than, 
‘*She is a fine bit of calico.’’ 


THEATRE 


has just suffered at my hands. At the same 
time, I have no positive means of being sure 
that I shan’t. You or I or the next man, 
none of us knows what the public will like 
and pay for. It’s all guess. But the public 
knows James John Smith, playwright and 
author of a half dozen successes. Therefore, 
in putting on a new play, I do better to take 
what may be an inferior one by a superior 
and celebrated dramatist, than in risking a 
superior play by an equal and unknown play- 
wright.’ 

The policy may be erroneous, viewed from 
the point of view of art; but from a specu- 
lative standpoint, it would be set down as 
taking a good risk. When one considers the 
immense sums of money that go up in smoke 
as a result of two or tlrec failures, it is 
difficult to expect the stars and the man- 
agers to do otherwise than look at the whole 
problem from the commercial side. From 
this coign of vantage they can frequently 
insure for their enterprise a paying success. 
It is the star or the manager who possesses 
the equilibrium of business and art sense, 
that compasses the unquestionable success. 
Such a success is ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac,’’ as 
played by Richard Mansfield. The creator 
of Beau Brummel and Baron Chevrial not 
only packed to the doors every theatre he 
played in, but also secured for himself the 
record of the noblest achievement in acting 
on our stage of to-day. 
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The effect of a season of unexampled 
prosperity, like that of a year ago, is to 
inspire all managers acute and dull with a 
frenzy to rush in where angels fear to tread. 
It may be hazarded, in parenthesis, that the 
precise locality in which ‘‘theatrical angels’’ 
fear to tread is an undiscovered bourne. 
The effect of a series of failures, even on 
such managers as have escaped unscathed, 
is to make them wary. We shall see less of 
audacious undertaking and more of tentative 
effort to attract, interest, seize the atten- 
tion and the 
tribute of the 
public. For 
there is one 
weighty distinc- 
ticn between a 
plenty of losses 
in the season of 
1899-1900 and 
a plenty of 
losses in a year 
like 1893. In 
the latter period 
the clod of uni- 
versal business 
depression lay 
on the bank ac- 
counts and 
purses of the- 
atre-goers. It 
is well that 
Rostand did not 
have ‘‘Cyrano’’ 
ready for that 
season. But 
now, if we ure 
to believe the 
administration 
press—and 
which else 
should be be- 





lieved 2?—we are 
in the floodtide Photo by Walter Davey. 
‘ eae Ellen 
of industrial ‘i 
rom her lat 


prosperity. Peo- 

ple crave the theatre in these happy days. 
Not a failure but has received at least a 
fair show from that criterion far mightier 
than the potent influence of the critics, the 
first week’s audiences. The market is active 
and seeking; only the merchandise has been 
found wanting. 

We have seen bewitching Julia Marlowe 
in ‘‘Barbara Frietchie’’ by Clyde Fitch. The 
Young Person has said of ‘‘Barbara Friet- 
chie’’ that it is ‘‘just the loveliest play és 
The Seniors cannot find fault with Julia 





st photograph.) 


Magazine 


Marlowe or with the plays in which she 
shows them the grace of her art, the fasci- 
nation of her delicate and intelligent per- 
sonality. As for the play itself, it has as 
little to do with the Barbara Frietchie we 
have learned to know, as Julia Marlowe can 
have in common with the owner of ‘‘this old 
gray head,’’ who flaunted the stars and 
stripes in the face of the enemy’s rifles. 
The Barbara Frietchie of Clyde Fitch is 
the daughter of Mr. Frietchie, a proud and 
patriotic Southerner of Frederick, Mary- 
land. She is in 
love with Cap- 
tuin Trumbull, 
a Northerner. 
Start from here 
and recall all 
similar un- 
smooth courses 
of wooing and 
wedding from 
the days of the 
Montagues and 
Capulets till the 
Civil War plays, 
and you cannot 
go astray in the 


present exam- 
ple. The charm 
of Mr. Fitch’s 


play lies in the 
use he has made 
of hallowed ma- 
terial. The first 
\ act, shows the 


q 


house fronts of 


a street in Fred- 
erick, Mary- 
land. The at- 
mosphere of the 
Southern even- 
.t ing is carefully 
suggested. Peo- 
ple sit on their 
stoops and talk 
to one another 
across front yards. The girls, in fluffy 
summer dresses, with crinoline dilated skirts, 
chat of young men and flirtations. Mr. 
Fitch’s young ladies always talk with con- 
viction. Some of his men characters lack 
this quality. But Captain Trumbull, of 
the Army of the North, and enamored of 
Barbara, is a fine, manly, mature lover 
as impersonated by J. H. Gilmour. A 
critic has found fault with Mr. Gilmour be- 
cause of his mature bearing. It is to be 
assumed that Mr. Gilmour cannot avoid this. 
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Terry. 
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As JOSEPHINE in Act IV of “More Than Qu 
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It may be ventured that Barbara 
would ten times more readily be- 
come smitten with the charms of 
a mature man, especially as every 
tender knight in Frederick has 
paid assiduous homage to her. 
Most young girls prefer mature 
lovers, as most young men get or 
are gotten by mature wives. The 
novelists generally have it other- 
wise. That’s why we can be sure 
it is this way in life. In the first 
act of the play Captain Trum- 
bull, whose army has Frederick in 
possession, saves Barbara’s brother 
from being taken from the house 
by a search party. Barbara’s 
father insults Captain Trumbull 
when he finds him in converse 
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with his daughter, and forbids him any further ap- 
proach to her. The result of this ban is the secret 
plot of Barbara and her lover to meet at the Luther- 
an minister’s house on the morrow. Then they 
will be married. Barbara has a girl friend ac- 
company her to act as witness at the clandestine 
nuptials. They get safely to the minister’s house, 
and Captain Trumbull meets them there. As they 
are waiting minute by minute for the arrival of the 
minister, an orderly suddenly breaks in with orders 
summoning Captain Trumbull. The loyal officer is 
forced to leave his wife-to-be at the moment he 
hopes to be joined to her in wedlock. Two Southern 
sharpshooters are then stationed in the minister’s 
parlor to pick off Northern officers as they lead their 
men through the town. Barbara learns that these - 
two men are deserters from the Northern army, and 
that they both have a mortal grudge against Cap- 
tain Trumbull, because he had put them in the guard 
house for drunkenness. Barbara pleads with them 
not to shoot Captain Trumbull, and discloses to them 
her solemn prompting for such a plea. One of them 
half relents, but the other is bitter with hate and 
Virginia Harned. thirsting for vengeance. Barbara seeks to wheedle 
(Mrs. Sothern) with E, H, Sothern in the “Song of the Sword.” him by playing his besetting passion. The wife of 
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a howl of vexation and pain. The 

a curtain falls, amid the plaudits of 
the audience, before the sharpshooter 
~ has a chance to fire with his left arm. 

, It is not possible that Captain Trum- 

pir —_ % bull could have gotten out of range so 
quickly, and we may be sure that 
the Connecticut deserter and sharp- 
shooter could handle a gun with his 
left hand. Truly, he did not receive 
fair play. But the author has a bit- 
terer lot in store for Captain Trum- 
bull. During a meeting of Northern 
and Southern arms Captain Trumbull 
is wounded almost to death by Bar- 
bara’s brother. It will be recalled 
that this same brother was preserved 
by Captain Trumbull from the rav- 
ages of the search party in the first 
act. Therefore Arthur Frietchie, the 
brother, carries his wounded foe to 
his own home. Barbara meets them 
and is torn with anguish. Captain 
Trumbull, only after Barbara’s auda- 
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As BECKY SHARP 


the minister at Barbara’s bidding 
fetches a quart bottle’ of whis- 
key, which provision being 
handy, shows what a man of 
sense the minister must have 
been. She brings also a musket, 
though we don’t know why. Per- 
haps Mrs. Hunter is herself a 
sharpshooter. We know she’s a 
Southerner. The dipsomaniac 
sharpshooter seizes the bottle 
from Barbara as though it means 
life to him. He takes a gulp. 
Just then the other sharpshooter 
yells that Captain Trumbull is 
coming down the street at the 
head of his company. The dip- 
somaniac flings the bottle of 
liquor away and takes aim at his 
loathed superior. Barbara rests 
the musket Mrs. Hunter has 
brought on the table, takes aim 











and sends a.ball into the trigger Ve Rose photo. 
arm of the sharpshooter. He Ph ENS 


casts up his wounded arm with As BARBARA in “Barbara Frietchie.” 
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cious defiance of her father’s authority, is 
kept for the night under the Frietchie roof. 
The doctor says that there is but small hope 
for the captain’s recovery. All that can be 
done for him, after the dressing of the 
wound, is to afford absolute quiet. This ap- 
parently can be well afforded and Barbara 
prepares to pass the night watching outside 
the wounded man’s room. One Jack Negley, 
a jilted lover of Barbara, who has been 
driven mad by his disappointment, now breaks 
in and cuts up the most abominable 
row with Barbara. If Arnold 
Daly, who played this part, had 
in the least degree realized aft 
the author’s conception, 4 
‘“most abominable 
row’’ would be ex- 
tremely out of place 
for a scene from 
which one hoped 
for the most 
delicate and yet 
daring art. Any 
body would 
know from the 
noise that Jack 
Negley makes 
that a man in 
even a less dan- 
gerous condi- 
tion than the 
wounded Cap- 
tain Trumbull, 
for whom abso- 
lute quiet had 
been prescribed, 
would be half dead 
by morning. Captain 
Trumbull is dead as 
the fourth act opens, 
showing him in the bed 
that has become his bier. 
Then the Southern troops 
are heard approaching in 
triumphal march. They 
have gained a temporary ad- As 
vantage over the enemy. 
There is a dark change of 
scene and when the lights are turned on 
we see the street in Frederick and the house 
front of the Frietchie’s. Stonewall Jackson 
marches through at the head of the troops. 
Then we learn why this play has been called 
Jarbara Frietchie.’’ Barbara, in memory of 
her dead lover, waves the Union flag from the 
balcony. Stonewall Jackson halts and de- 
mands to know her reason for such treason. 
Barbara moans her doleful story. Stonewall 
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REB SHEMURL'S DAUGHTER, 


In “Children of the Ghetto." 
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Jackson gives orders that no gun shall.be 
aimed at that flag. The order is bellowed 
down the line. The troops move again. 
Along comes Colonel Negley’s regiment, of 
which mad Jack Negley is a member. The 
frenzied cast-off sends a bullet’ into Bar- 
bara’s heart, and she drops dead on the 
balcony. Colonel Negley played exquisitely 
by W. J. Le Moyne, is asked what shall be 
done with his son, who has fired the fatal 
shot in defiance of the express command of 

General Jackson. ‘‘Carry out your 
orders!’’ says this modern 
Brutus, and these words as 
uttered by W. J. Le Moyne 
are the loftiest in the 
play. A coat of 
many colors is ‘‘ Bar- 
bara Frietchie,’’ by 
Clyde Fitch, and 
you can see al- 
most every 
seam. But the 
author ‘‘dis- 
claims any in- 
tention of writ- 
ing an historical 
play ;’’ the peo- 
ple laugh and 
weep over the 
play, and Julia 
Marlowe could 
filla Middle Age 
mystery play 
with charm. 
“More Than 
Queen,’’ from the 
French of Emile 
Bergerat, is a mag- 
nificent spectacle and 
a heart-moving drama 
weighted down with his- 
torical pageantry. The eye 
of the careless observer is 
dazzled from the percep- 
tion of the deep meaning 
of such a play as this by 
the splendor of the seven 
scenes in which such mean- 
ing is laid. The story is mainly of the love 
of Bonaparte from his first meeting with 
Madame Beauharnais till that final pitiful 
scene, when he persuades her by tears to 
set her signature to the divorce decree. 
Julia Arthur’s performance as Josephine is 


of remarkable interest and value. Her con- 
trol of the more tragic quality of the 


role is superior to her handling of the 
lighter tones. 
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